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All  Rouiid  the  Horizon. 


When  I  was  a  boy,  we  not  only  read  the  Bible 
every  morning  at  prayers — but  read  it  straight 
through  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  And  what 
was  better  still,  we  understood  what  we  read,  or 
at  least  we  thought  we  did,  for  we  took  every¬ 
thing  literally.  In  those  days  of  Puritan  sim¬ 
plicity  there  were  no  “doubtful  interpretations” 
to  turn  us  aside  from  every  word  and  every  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law.  And  so  when  we  had  come 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  Bible — the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Revelation— and  there  read  about 
the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,  we  were  not 
content  until  we  could  identify  these  figures  of 
prophecy,  and  accepted  without  a  question  the 
common  interpretation  in  those  days,  that  they 
were  none  other  than  the  Pope  and  Mahomet  I 
Who  else  could  they  be  ?  These  must  have  been 
the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  that  rose  up  before 
the  prophetic  eye  of  John,  as  he  walked  on  the 
shore  of  Patmos,  and  saw  strange  monsters  rising 
out  of  the  deep.  Having  thus  fixed  the  identity 
of  the  figures,  we  began  ourselves  to  prophesy  as 
to  how  long  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  earth.  There  must  be  some  limit  to  their 
reign  of  wickedness,  and  we  looked  wistfully 
for  the  signs  of  their  disappearing.  Yet  here  is 
the  nineteenth  century  nearly  gone  and  these 
dragons  from  the  bottomless  pit,  as  many  thought 
them,  are  with  us  still.  Is  it  not  just  possible 
that  we  have  read  our  Bibles  wrongly,  or  mis¬ 
taken  the  interpretation  ? 

As  to  “The  Beast,”  our  best  commentators  on 
the  Bible  no  longer  apply  that  odious  term  to 
the  great  ecclesiastical  body  of  which  the  Pope  is 
the  head,  but  look  upon  it  as  an  inseparable  part 
of  Christendom — erring  it  may  be  in  many  things, 
in  its  faith  and  its  worship — but  still  belonging  to 
the  one  body  of  Christ.  If  it  be  required  of  us 
that  we  should  identify  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  we  must  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

And  further  still,  if  the  False  Prophet  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  prefigure  Mahomet,  we  see  no  signs 
of  his  departing  out  of  history.  We  are  now 
approaching  the  end  of  the  century,  and  is 
not  Islam  as  strong  as  it  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ?  This  very  year  Turkey  has  shown  a 
military  power  that  has  surprised  the  world. 
The  reports  from  Constantinople  are  that  the 
representatives  of  all  the  great  Powers,  in  their 
attempts  to  dictate  to  Turkey,  find  themselves 
met  by  an  air  of  confidence  such  as  Turkey  has 
not  shown  since  the  Crimean  War. 


Nor  is  the  effect  limited  to  European  Turkey. 
The  stronghold  of  Islam  is  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
All  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  to 
Morocco,  the  Mussulmans  outnumber  all  other 
religions  combined.  Everywhere  you  see  the  fez 
and  the  turban.  Every  town  has  its  mosque 
and  the  larger  towns  have  many  of  them,  which 
at  the  hours  of  prayer  are  thronged  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  worshippers  that  put  to  shame  the 
gatherings  in  Christian  countries.  And  wher¬ 


ever  the  French  are  in  power,  as  at  Tunis 
and  Algiers,  they  respect  sacredly  the  popular 
faith.  M.  Cambon,  who  is  now  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  at  one  time 
Governor  of  Algiers,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
very  careful  to  respect  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
Moslem  subjects,  and  never  allowed  foreigners 
to  intrude  into  the  mosques.  He  said,  “If  they 
were  to  go  in  and  stare  about  as  foreigners  do 
in  the  cathedrals  of  France,  there  would  be  a 
revolution  to-morrow  1” 


Nor  are  the  Mussulmans  content  to  keep  their 
religion  to  themselves.  They  are  a  proselyting 
communion.  The  great  University  of  Cairo, 
which  is  older  than  Oxford,  and  has  ten  thou¬ 
sand  students,  sends  every  year  an  army  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  across  the  desert,  and  up  and  down 
the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts,  to  proselyte  the 
idolaters,  and  turn  them  to  the  worship  of  the 
One  God.  In  India  there  are  forty  millions  of 
Mussulmans.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  rules 
over  more  of  that  faith  than  the  Sultan.  How 
vast  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  over  which  they 
spread,  I  once  had  opportunity  to  observe. 
When  I  crossed  the  Mediterranean  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Alexandria,  there  were  four  hun¬ 
dred  Moslems  on  board,  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
And  when  I  was  at  the  other  point  of  Asia,  sail¬ 
ing  from  Singapore  to  Java,  there  were  pilgrims 
returning  from  their  long  journey  to  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  of  their  faith.  Altogether  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  in  the  world  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  Mussulmans — a  body  too  great  to  be 
disregarded  in  peace  or  war. 


Another  scare  in  Paris  I  Last  Sunday  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  an  assassin  I  The  time  and  the 
place  were  chosen  when  and  where  he  would  be 
most  exposed.  Everybody  who  has  been  in  Paris 
knows  the  “Bois  de  Boulogne,”  the  great  Park 
that  is  just  outside  the  Arch  of  Triumph— and  is 
of  such  extent  that  it  can  receive  all  the  overfiow 
of  the  greatest  capital  on  the  Continent  A 
place  of  rest  on  all  days  of  the  week,  its  greatest 
crowds  are  on  Sundays,  when  thousands  upon 
thousands,  free  from  labor  and  care,  go  out  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  to  sit  down  under 
the  trees,  or  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  gay  world. 

In  France,  as  in  all  Catholic  countries,  Sundajr 
is  the  day,  not  only  for  rest,  but  for  amusement 
The  more  devout  go  to  mass  in  the  morning,  and 
having  thus  discharged  their  religious  duties, 
they  give  up  the  remainder  of  theday  to  entertain¬ 
ments  of  every  kind.  In  Spain  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday  is  the  time  set  apart  for  bull 
fights,  as  it  is  in  Paris  for  horse  races  !  Last 
Sunday  all  the  gay  world  of  Paris,  turned  out 
en  maaae  io  witness  the  ** Grand  Prix,”  that 
is,  the  race  that  carries  off  the  largest  prize. 
Hour  after  hour  rolled  on  the  great  procession, 
till  when  the  crush  was  at  its  height  came  with 
all  due  pomp  the  President  of  the  Republic 
when  at  a  certain  point  in  the  Bois,  familiar 
to  all  visitors,  the  crowd  was  startled  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  as  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  tlo^e  carriage, 
intended  to  hit  the  head  of  the  state.  The  in- 
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cident,  of  courae,  caused  the  greatest  excitement, 
and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  would-be  assassin, 
and  as  a  figure  was  seen  darting  through  the 
woods,  the  crowd  started  in  pursuit,  and  over¬ 
taking  him,  kicked  and  cuffed  and  beat  him 
almost  to  death,  only  to  find  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  the  conspirator,  he  was  a  detective  who  had 
been  stationed  at  that  point  to  keep  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  President,  and  who  had  himself 
been  the  first  to  dash  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive 
who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  escape  !  Sev¬ 
eral  others,  who  were  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  looked  like  suspicious  characters,  have  been 
arrested,  but  whether  the  real  criminal  has  been 
discovered,  remains  to  be  seen.  Of  course  there 
is  rejoicing  not  only  in  Paris,  and  throughout 
France,  but  all  over  Europe,  that  the  attempt 
was  not  successful.  But  the  incident,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  as  it  was,  gives  to  every  one  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  all  the  more  that  one  President  of 
France,  who  bore  the  illustrious  name  of  Carnot, 
has  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  attempt  of  an 
assassin,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  honored  and 
beloved  name  of  Lincoln  did  not  save  him  from 
the  pistol  shot  of  Wilkes  Booth,  nor  Garfield 
from  the  dastardly  attempt  of  a  disappointed 
oflSce  seeker  ! 

The  attempt  in  Paris  is  especially  unfortunate 
at  this  time,  as  it  will  at  once  suggest  the 
possibility  of  such  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Queen  Victoria  next  week,  when  she  rides  for 
six  miles  through  the  greatest  crowds  that  have 
ever  gathered  in  modern  times— crowds  that  will 
suggest  the  illimitable  masses  of  humanity  that 
choked  up  all  the  streets  of  Rome,  when  Pompey 
or  Caesar  returned  triumphant  from  the  wars. 
May  God  preserve  and  keep  for  years  to  come  the 
Queen  of  England,  whose  continued  life  is 
a  pledge  of  peace,  not  only  to  her  own  country, 
but  in  some  degree  to  the  whole  world.  H.  M.  F. 


CHICKAMAVOA  AMD  CHATTANOOGA. 

In  going  over  a  field  of  battle,  a  man  is  so 
eager  to  see  everything  and  hear  everything, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  if,  in  endeavoring  to  tell  the 
tale,  he  does  not  here  and  there  get  things  a  lit¬ 
tle  confused,  and  we  are  therefore  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  assurance  of  General  Boynton  who 
was  in  both  the  battles,  and  who  went  over  the 
ground  with  us,  that  the  descriptions  are  so  true 
to  the  scene  and  the  events,  that  “the  errors  are 
few  and  inconsequential,’’  not  affecting  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  of  the  narrative :  as  for  in¬ 
stance  that  the  honor  of  taking  Orchard  Knob 
does  not  belong  to  Sheridan,  although  he  was  in 
the  storming,  but  that  General  Wood  was  chief 
in  command;  and  that  General  Boynton  himself 
was  not  wounded  at  the  rifie  pits,  but  close  up 
to  Missionary  Ridge,  so  that  he  was  under  fire 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour  longer  than  we  had 
supposed. 

But  with  these  trifling  corrections,  he  not  only 
gives  his  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  de¬ 
scription,  but  attaches  an  importance  to  it  quite 
beyond  the  idea  of  the  writer,  saying,  “For  the 
general  interest  your  letters  must  excite,  and 
the  new  audience  to  which  they  are  addressed 
I  hold  them  of  high  value.’’  “The  picture  of 
the  dying  soldier  is  very  fine.  Every  veteran 
will  recall  many  such.  I  read  it  with  wet  eyes.’’ 
“I  highly  enjoyed  what  you  wrote  of  General 
Stewart.  He  is  just  the  character  which  you 
conceived.’’  “We  did  some  hard  fighting  on 
those  days,  but  did  it  as  a  work  of  necessity. 
Next  week  I  expect  to  go  down  again,  and  shall 
meet  there  Colonel  Duffield  of  Detroit.  We 
shall  both  regret  that  you  are  not  with  us.  ’’ 
Yours  sincerely,  H.  V.  Boynton. 

Hearing  from  many  quarters  of  the  interest 
with  which  these  descriptions  have  been  read,tbie 
writer  hopes  before  the  summer  is  past,  to  make 
a  visit  to  Gettysburg,  in  which  General  Howard, 
if  in  this  region,  has  promised  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. 


PENC1LLIN68  AT  SARATOGA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Da.  Stbono’s,  SABATOoa,  June  8, 1887. 
While  the  subject  is  still  fresh,  let  me  say 
that  the  Governor  of  Ohio  might  well  appoint  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  over  the  recent 
lamentable  outbreak  of  lawlessness  at  Urbana. 
Such  scenes  are  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the 
Republic — quite  as  treasonable  in  spirit  as  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  citizens  of  Urbana 
had  not  the  poor  excuse  that  the  law  had  failed 
of  administration ;  for  the  criminal  had  been 
duly  convicted  in  their  court  and  sentenced  to 
the  heaviest  penalty  that  their  own  laws  could 
inflict.  That  should  have  ended  it.  The  negroes 
are  not  a  numerous  class  in  Ohio  as  they  are  in 
the  South  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
pretext  for  “teaching  them  a  terrible  ^lesson, ’’ 
such  as  Southern  lynchers  excuse  their  deeds  of 
violence  with.  The  Mayor  of  the  town — who  is 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  citizens — makes  the 
astounding  statement  that  “the  negro  ought  to 
have  been  put  out  of  the  way  two  days  ago,’’ 
and  by  dismissing  the  Springfield  soldiers  he 
directly  aided  the  assault  on  the  jail,  and  the 
subsequent  lynching  of  the  wretched  culprit  I 
Defiance  of  law  is  the  most  serious  peril  that 
menaces  our  republic;  and  lynching  is  our  worst 
national  sin  and  shame.  It  is  a  painful  thing 
for  me  to  utter  a  syllable  of  censure  of  anything 
done  in  the  dear  old  Buckeye  State;  but  the 
people  of  Urbana  have  set  an  example  of  bar¬ 
barous  lawlessness  that  was  more  befitting  a  rude 
frontier  “camp,’’  than  an  old  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  When  an  infuriated  and  destructive 
mob  is  assailing  the  majesty  of  law,  no  person 
can  plead  “innocence’’  who  is  found  among 
them;  and  we  trust  that  the  horrible  scenes 
enacted  in  that  hitherto  peaceful  town  may  be 
a  solemn  warning  and  object-lesson  for  the 
whole  nation. 

A  more  pleasant  theme  than  this  sad  chapter 
of  tragedies  is  to  descant  on  the  beauties  of 
Saratoga  in  this  leafy  month  of  June.  Such  a 
pure,  exhilarating  atmosphere  and  such  mar¬ 
vellous  waters  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
to  my  knowledge ;  and  this  is  the  time  of  year 
to  see  Saratoga  in  its  glory.  I  have  come  hither 
to  ofBciate  at  the  nuptials,  this  evening,  of  the 
daughter  of  my  hospitable  host.  It  is  a  happy 
arrangement  for  us  ministers  that  we  are  called 
on  to  officiate  on  joyous  occasions  of  wedlock  as 
a  sort  of  set  off  to  the  painful  duty  of  officiating 
at  funerals.  Doth  not  the  good  Book  enjoin  us 
to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  as  well  as  to 
weep  with  them  that  weep  ? 

Among  the  many  guests  at  Dr.  Strong’s,  I 
find  my  old  friend.  Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foes.  A 
wiser  and  more  lovable  man  than  he  does  not 
occupy  the  Methodist  Episcopal  bench.  He  and 
I  used  to  wave  the  “Stars and  Stripes’’  together 
in  the  early  war-meetings  in  Brooklyn  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  American  Methodism  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  bishops ;  they  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  wide  spread  of  their  im¬ 
mense  denomination.  'Their  polity  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage — that  it  permits  no  vacant  pulpits,  and 
requires  no  minister  to  go  “candidating’’  to 
secure  a  pastoral  charge. 

While  here  I  have  been  reading  with  great 
delight  the  brilliant,  witty  and  powerful  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  before  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary.  In 
the  combination  of  logical  power,  scholarship 
and  evangelical  soundness,  Dr.  Behrends  has  no 
superior  in  our  Brooklyn  pulpit — or  elsewhere. 
In  this  trenchant  address,  the  Doctor  pours 
a  tremendous  broadside  into  the  revolutionary 
school  of  Biblical  critics  headed  by  Wellhausen, 
Driver  and  Company.  It  ought  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  thousands.  He  boldly  and  truly 
says  that  “a  revelation  which  makes  legend  and 
myth  and  fable  and  manufactured  history  the 
vehicles  of  religious  instruction,  discredits  itself 
and  cuts  the  sinews  of  its  power ;  and  it  will  be 


tossed  aside  with  disdain  by  hard-headed  hear¬ 
ers.  If  the  Bible  speaks  truth,  I  am  content;  if 
its  history  is  manufactured,  idealized,  an  undis- 
tinguishable  compound  of  facts  and  legends,  I, 
for  one,  have  no  use  for  it.’’  He  also  adds  that, 
“for  me,  reason  and  faith,  common  sense  and 
religion,  are  not  divided  by  water-tight  bulk¬ 
heads,  so  that  my  piety  can  float  while  my  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  swamped.  There  is  no  use  dis¬ 
guising  it;  the  criticism  that  discredits  the 
Bible,  lets  in  the  Deluge.’’  To  which  pungent 
utterance  I  can  respond  a  hearty  Amen  ! 


HOW  THE  QUEEN’S  BIRTHDAY  WAS  CELE¬ 
BRATED  IN  THE  EAST  LONG  AGO. 

As  everybody  is  now  thinking  of  the  good 
Queen  of  England,  and  calling  down  blessings 
on  her  head,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  how  long  she 
has  been  receiving  such  benedictions,  that  have 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  well  as  Englishmen.  Fifty  years  ago  Aus¬ 
ten  Henry  Layard  was  exploring  the  ruins  of  Nin¬ 
eveh,  where  he  met  our  dear  friend  and  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  Dwight  W.  Marsh,  of  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  who  was  then  a  missionary  in 
Mosul,  Turkey,  from  which  he  wrote  a  letter, 
part  of  which  we  are  permitted  to  give  to  our 
readers.  It  has  not  lost  any  of  its  sweetness  by 
the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century : 

Mosul..  Tubkey,  May  24, 1850. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  dinner  party  at 
Mr.  Layard’s  in  honor  of  the  Queen’s  birthday. 
They  joked  me  a  little  about  America.  Asked 
me  if  the  Queen’s  health  was  drunk  there  now. 

I  told  them  it  was  in  a  little  part  of  the  United 
States  which  we  had  not  yet  annexed  I  Some 
very  fine  tablets  from  Nineveh  were  shown  us — 
bricks  and  stones  beautifully  inscribed  in  pages 
like  books.  These  are  very  valuable.  I  inclose 
in  this  letter  a  bit  of  glass,  to  give  you  a  minute 
specimen  of  the  stained  glass.  The  art  is  now 
lost,  but  the  relics  found  in  the  mounds  are 
exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  these  pieces,  as  they  all  belong  to  the 
British  Museum. 

I  had  some  talk  with  a  young  English  lady, 
now  visiting  at  the  Consulate.  She  wore  the 
pure  white  of  England  and  the  cloak  of  muslin 
trimmed  with  gold  lace  of  this  country.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  this  very  cool  and  becom¬ 
ing  mantle. 

We  had  a  sumptuous  repast  of  many  courses; 
then  we  retreated  to  the  house-top,  where  we  en¬ 
joyed  a  moonlight  view  of  the  Tigris,  close  below 
us,  now  swollen  with  the  spring  floods  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  the  Koordish  Mountains  beyond.  There 
under  the  broad  curtain  of  sky  we  sipped  our 
tea,  while  Mrs.  Roland’s  pet  leopard  frisked  like 
a  kitten  about  us.  We  had  seen  some  beautiful 
drawings  of  the  sculptures  now  coming  to  light, 
and  also  the  tablets.  Many  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  party,  and  we  thought  and  talked 
of  Victoria  and  her  mighty  realm.  The  evening 
closed  with  a  comparison  of  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  missions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Layaru.  He 
said  the  Americans  were  successful  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  missions  a  failure  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
I  left  Bishop  Bowen  to  explain  what  is  doubtless 
true  and  he  made  a  pretty  fair  case.  I  rather 
aided  than  opposed  him,  for  the  facts  are  too 
strong  to  need  much  argument. 

At  Sivas,  for  instance,  while  Bishop  Bowen 
and  Mr  Sandretski  were  there,  the  new  converts 
assembled  to  see  whether  they  should  send  for 
American  or  English  missionaries,  and  concluded 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Schneider  for  Americans. 

It  is  very  evident  that  while  an  Episcopal 
Church  might  convert  heathen,  there  is  too  little 
distinction  between  them  and  the  churches  of 
this  region  to  make  it  best  for  the  English  to 
give  them  missionaries,  and  therefore  I  think 
providence  will  open  this  region  to  American 
missionaries.  ’  ’ 


_ A 
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WORK  AT  A  STRATEGIC  POINT. 

By  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallook,  D.D. 

From  the  atandpoint  of  one  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  in  Nature,  prompted  by  patriotism, 
moved  by  motives  of  philanthrophy,  or  by 
a  desire  to  promote  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
few  parts  of  our  country  present  higher  claims 
than  the  mountain  region  of  Eastren  Tennessee. 

In  that  region  our  Presbyterian  Church  has  a 
College  belonging  to  a  Synod,  manned  by  most 
excellent  educators,  attended  by  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  students,  and  doing  a  much  needed  and 
most  important  work ;  yet  because  of  its  isolated 
position  and  the  modesty  of  its  officials,  it  re¬ 
ceives  far  less  attention  from  our  Church  and 
its  liberal  givers  than  it  deserves.  Our  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  Maryville  College,  situated  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Knoxville,  at  Maryville,  Tenn. 

This  institution  (as  very  many  of  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  are  aware),  was  founded  in 
1819,  born  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  chiefly 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  For  forty-two  years 
its  work  was  almost  entirely  that  of  training 
men  for  the  Gospel  ministry  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  isolated  people  of  these  mountain  regions. 
During  that  time  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  taught  and  trained  and  put  into  the  Chris 
tian  ministry. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  the  work  of  the 
institution  was  suspended  for  five  years,  '^he 
college  came  out  of  the  general  wreck  with  little 
save  its  good  name  and  precious  history.  The 
Synod  of  Tennessee  reopened  the  college  in  1866. 
New  grounds  and  new  buildings  were  an  impera¬ 
tive  necessity.  By  heroic  sacrifice  and  exertion 
sixty  five  thousand  dollars  were  secured  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  college  was  saved  from  extinc¬ 
tion.  In  1881,  William  Thaw,  Preserved  Smith, 
William  E.  Dodge  and  others,  generously  con¬ 
tributed  an  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  More  recently  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  received  from  the 
Fayerweather  estate.  These  sums  have  enabled 
the  institution  to  enlarge  its  work  and  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  usefulness  and  influence. 
But  so  much  more  rapidly  have  the  needs  of  the 
college  grown,  so  many  have  been  the  students 
from  this  destitute  region  knocking  at  its  doors, 
so  pressing  is  the  importance  of  enlargement, 
that  the  present  possessions  and  position  of  the 
college  only  call  the  more  loudly  for  added 
friends  and  benefactors. 

The  field  Maryville  occupies  is  pivotal,  and 
the  people  for  which  it  exists  among  the  most 
worthy  of  our  attention.  In  1740,  there  was  a 
large  influx  of  Scotch  people  into  our  land,  many 
of  them  finding  their  homes  in  the  South, 
driven  to  us  by  persecution  in  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
slavery  as  an  institution.  Hence,  people  who  had 
slaves  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and 
crowded  them  up  into  the  fastnesses  and  foot 
hills  of  the  mountains.  There  they  have  been 
shut  and  literally  locked  in  by  their  conditions 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  the  ante- 
war  days,  there  were  no  public  schools,  and 
almost  none  of  any  kind  among  them,  they  were 
neglected  spiritually,  and  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  whole  mountain  region  sank  into  super 
stition,  ignorance  and  an  impoverished  condi¬ 
tion,  But  the  people  are  of  a  vigorous  and 
sturdy  race.  Ambition  has  awakened.  The 
younger  people  are  pressing  to  the  school  room 
and  the  college.  They  are  helping  themselves  to 
the  utmost  possibility,  but  it  is  as  sure  as  can 
be  that  if  these  people  in  the  Southland — blood 
kin  to  so  many  of  us  in  the  North — are  to  be 
gathered  into  school-house,  college  and  church, 
it  must  be  mainly  through  the  aid  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  at  the  North.  There  is  no  other  help 
for  them,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another 
region  of  out  country  where  faithful  Christian 
effort  will  give  such  largo  and  immediate  returns,  j 


This  only  emphasizes  the  strategic  position  of 
Maryville.  Its  importance  to  the  whole  region 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Since  its  reorgani¬ 
zation  in  1866,  besides  the  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  young  women  the  college  has  sent  into 
the  region  to  teach  and  do  educating  and  uplift¬ 
ing  work,  it  has  put  seventy  young  men  into  the 
ministry.  Nineteen  alumni,  or  undergraduates 
have  been  or  are  now  missionaries  in  Japan, 
China,  Corea,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Africa  and 
Mexico,  while  others  are  laboring  in  missions 
on  the  Western  frontier.  All  the  alumni  are  en 
gaged  in  honorable  pursuits.  Students  who  have 
gone  from  Maryville  to  theological,  medical  and 
legal  schools,  have  almost  uniformly  attained 
high  rank^^in  their  classes.  Seven  out  of 
eighteen  first  honor  medals  offered  in  the  medi- 
cal  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
were  won  by  former  students  of  Maryville.  From 
personal  knowledge  gained  during  a  visit  paid  at 
the  Commencement  season  just  passed,  we  can 
testify  that  the  attainment  of  the  students  is 
high  and*1^he  quality  of  the  work  done  in  every 
department  most  excellent.  Any  of  our  Northern 
colleges  would  be  proud  to  turn  out  such  stu¬ 
dents  as  pass  from  the  doors  of  Maryville. 

Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  student  among  them  all 
who  could  go  to  college  were  not  the  institution 
near  at  hand,  the  prices  very  low,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self  help  given.  Think  of  a  college 
affording  room  rent  at  86  a  year,  tuition  at  112 
a  year,  board  at  81.20  a  week!  Yet  Maryville 
does  this,  and  gives  both  young  men  and  young 
women  especially  worthy,  who  cannot  pay  even 
these  small  charges,  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
portion  of  the  amount.  The  young  ladies  work 
in  the  buildings  and  the  young  men  on  the  col¬ 
lege  grounds  and  are  credited  with  seven  and 
one-half  cents  an  hour  for  their  work.  Funds 
are  contributed  each  year  by  friends  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  purpose,  though  but  a  small 
sum  compared  to  the  amount  that  could  wisely 
be  used.  We  think  this  fine  financiering,  where 
a  dollar  does  double  duty,  improving  the  college 
grounds,  making  roads,  etc.,  and  at  the  same 
time  helping  a  needy  and  deserving  student. 
The  necessary  expenses  are  phenomenally  low, 
giving  the  institution  special  adaptation  to  the 
middle  class  and  the  struggling  poor — the  great 
mass  of  the  surrounding  population. 

Our  call  to  Maryville  at  this  Commencement 
was  to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the 
united  literary  societies  and  to  preside  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  and  gymnasium. 
As  an  instance  of  the  Christian  faith  and  energy 
of  the  students,  let  this  building  speak.  The 
students  themselves  set  about  to  secure  it.  They 
began  by  making  a  brick  kiln  on  the  grounds 
and  by  their  own  labor  making  and  drying  and 
burning  three  hundred  thousand  fine,  hard  brick. 
They  then  solicited  from  students.  Faculty  and 
friends  in  Tennessee  until  they  had  secured  up¬ 
wards  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Then  one  of 
their  number,  a  young  Japanese,  Mr.  Kin  Taka- 
haski,  came  North  and  has  almost  finished  secur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
needed,  and  the  building  is  assured.  If  some 
one  of  my  readers  wants  to  reward  students  so 
energetic,  plucky  and  full  of  faith,  let  him  send 
them  the  one  thousand  dollars  yet  needed. 

The  religious  atmosphere  is  especially  delight¬ 
ful.  The  President,  the  Rev,  Samuel  W,  Board- 
man,  D.D,,  LL. D.,  so  long  an  honored  pastor 
in  Auburn,  New  York,  and  all  the  professors  and 
instructors,  are  in  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  culture  of  the  soul  is  of  first 
importance.  Systematic  study  of  the  English 
Bible  is  part  of  the  permanent  college  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  history  of  the  past  has  been  one  of 
gracious  revivals.  It  has  been  a  time-honored 
custom  to  devote  ten  days  every  February  to  a 
series  of  services  in  which  the  claims  of  God 
upon  the  young  are  forcibly  presented  by  some 
approved  minister.  So  greatly  have  these  meet 


ings  been  blessed  that  the  college  year  closee 
with  almost  all  the  students  numbered  as  pro- . 
fessing  Christians.  Besides  daily  worship  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  chapel,  religious  services  are  held 
every  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  a  professor  of 
the  college  presides.  The  Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  each 
have  organizations  established  among  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  students.  There  is  no  saloon  in 
the  town,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  allowed,  no 
dramatic  entertainments  are  given,  Sunday 
trains  are  not  patronized ;  but  Christian  manli¬ 
ness  and  womanliness  are  cultivated  and  the 
graces  of  Southern  chivalry  and  good  manners, 
and  altogether  the  students  are  as  cultured,  in¬ 
telligent,  warm-hearted  and  wide-awake  a  body 
as  one  could  wish  to  meet. 

Our  stay  was  made  doubly  delightful  by  the 
warm-hearted  hospitality  of  President  Boardman 
and  his  esteemed  wife.  They  are  both  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  students.  Dr.  Boardman 
delights  to  tell  of  the  many  students  of  marked 
promise  in  the  institution,  and  of  the  progress 
they  have  made,  while  he  can  scarce  restrain  his 
emotion  as  he  speaks  of  the  poor  boys  who  some¬ 
times,  even  in  rags  and  without  money,  have 
walked  long  distances,  from  the  poorest  homes, 
to  seek  his  door  and  admission  to  the  privileges 
of  an  education.  We  do  not  know  any  place 
where  money  could  be  put  to  better  advantage 
for  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and 
the  cause  of  sound  education  than  in  making 
Maryville  able  to  meet  the  demands  that  come 
upon  her.  Beside  the  help  needed  to  be  used 
directly  for  students,  books  are  needed  in  the 
library  and  a  Natural  Science  Building,  well 
equipped,  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  Increased  endowments  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  that  the  faithful  and  efficient 
labors  of  the  sadly  underpaid  president  and  pro¬ 
fessor  should  have  suitable  recognition.  Many 
added  scholarships  could  be  wisely  given  to  needy 
and  deserving  students.  The  writer  wishes  he 
were  rich,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  treat 
himself  to  the  luxury  of  aiding  so  worthy  a  col¬ 
lege  as  Maryville,  and  of  assisting  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education  such  deserving  and  promising 
young  people  as  the  Scotch  Irish  boys  and  girls 
from  the  cabin  homes  of  Eastern  Tennessee. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  June,  1897. 


The  article  on  Heredity  which  is  to  be  found 
on  another  page  is  full  of  interesting  sugges¬ 
tion,  although  to  some  it  may  seem  a  little  ex¬ 
treme.  We  see  too  many  examples  of  the  power 
of  inherited  tendencies  not  to  believe  in  them, 
and  to  feel  the  force  of  the  author’s  argument, 
but  there  is  a  danger  that  in  yielding  too  much 
to  this  belief  we  may  relax  our  efforts  to  fight 
against  certain  recognized  tendencies  either  in 
ourselves  or  in  those  for  whose  guidance  we  are 
responsible.  We  must  be  sure  to  note  what  is 
said  of  counteracting  tendencies,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cultivating  them,  even  though  we  may  not 
be  conscious  of  their  existence.  We  cannot  grow 
roses  from  bulbs  nor  elms  from  acorns,  but  if  we 
cultivate  the  seed  that  is  given  us,  even  the  tiny 
and  acrid  mustard  seed  may  grow  into  a  useful 
plant  with  cheery  golden  blossoms,  and  a  thistle 
may  become  a  thing  of  beauty  with  a  bountiful 
store  of  honey  for  the  bee  who  can  fly  over  the 
thorny  leaves  and  reach  the  heart  of  the  blos¬ 
som.  We  must  see  that  our  seeds,  no  matter 
how  small  and  hard,  have  plenty  of  good  soil  to 
nourish  them,  and  abundance  of  God’s  sunshine 
of  love  as  they  begin  to  show  their  first  tiny 
leaves  above  the  earth,  and  if  the  stems  are  weak 
and  limp,  a  strong  staff  to  lean  upon  or  twine 
about,  and  every  encouragement  to  make  the 
most  of  their  small  possibilities.  Even  untruth¬ 
ful  hearts  have  been  purified  and  strengthened 
by  divine  love  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  be¬ 
setting  sin  to  be  conquered,  so  we  can  always 
keep  up  our  courage  and  go  on  with  the  good 
fight  of  faith. 
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THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM. 

ARE  WE  READY  FOR  A  RBVOliCTION  ? 

An  easy  good  nature  is  a  very  amiable  trait  of 
character;  but,  like  many  other  good  things,  it 
has  to  be  kept  under  restraint,  or  it  will  get  us 
into  trouble.  An  editor  is  always  getting  into 
hot  water,  if  out  of  courtesy,  or  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  he  allows  a  correspondent  to  plunge 
into  some  “burning  question,’’  about  which 
public  opinion  is  not  only  divided,  but  greatly 
excited.  Of  this  we  have  had  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Three  months  ago  the  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  went  down  to  Washington  to  see  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  our  new  President,  and  naturally 
wrote  a  letter  about  it;  and  the  next  week 
philosophizing  upon  it,  as  editors  are  apt  to  do, 
wrote  again, asking  “/«  there  a  cloud  in  the  sky!" 
a  very  suggestive  question,  that  called  forth 
a  number  of  answers,  which  implied  that  there 
were  a  good  many  “clouds,’’  shooting  out 
forked  lightnings,  and  threatening  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  our  whole  country. 
It  is  always  easier  to  stir  up  public  apprehen¬ 
sion  than  to  calm  it  down,  nor  should  we  think  it 
profitable  to  reopen  the  question,  except  to  inter¬ 
ject  a  few  interrogations  here  and  there,  to  show 
how  difficult  the  subject  is,  and  how  impossible 
it  is  to  answer  all  the  points  that  are  raised. 
The  only  benefit  that  we  can  see  from  the  follow¬ 
ing,  is  to  set  our  readers  to  thinking  for  them¬ 
selves.  With  this  proviso,  we  give  it  'to  our 
readers,  with  a  few  side  comments— only  pre¬ 
mising  that  we  do  not  thereby  intend  to  open 
again  the  gates  of  controversy. 

Some  time  ago,  April  15,  The  Evangelist  said,  re¬ 
plying  to  a  correspondent,  “If  any  wise  man  can  show 
us  a  way  of  reorganizing  society  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  evil  and  increase  the  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
he  will  be  much  appreciated.”  The  writer,  a  very 
humble  plebeian,  possessing  no  superior  wisdom, 
and  seeking  no  applause,  yet  conceives  it  a  duty,  in 
view  of  this  challenge,  to  set  forth  some  things 
which,  without  “reorganizing  society  or  eliminate 
ing  evil,”  will  yet  tend  towards  a  greater  good  for 
a  larger  number  than  they  now  enjoy. 

In  any  enterprise,  the  first  essenti  *1  is  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  thing  to  be  done  :  consideration  and 
choice  of  methods  are  secondary.  The  social  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  stated  thus:  to  secure  to  the  producer 
of  wealth  a  controlling  interest  in  his  own  product. 
This  is  not  anarchy,  or  even  socialism.  It  is  not 
“handing  over  the  money  and  the  ordering  of  things 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor.”  It:  is  not  “allowing  the 
idle  to  subsist  upon  the  earnings  of  the  industrious.” 
It  harmonizes  exactly  with  the  ancient  law,  “In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,”  only  it  trans¬ 
lates  precept  into  prophecy,  so  that  he  who  sweats 
shall  also  eat.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  ap¬ 
pears  when  we  remember  that  the  production  of 
wealth  is  the  prime  factor  in  social  progress,  and  the 
producer  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  element 
in  society,  and  the  one  whose  interests  should  be 
most  carefully  conserved.  We  must  discriminate 
also  between  productive  and  unproductive  industry, 
and  award  to  the  former  that  consideration  its  su¬ 
perior  importance  demands. 

The  question  of  details  is  next  in  order.  We  have 
now  a  standard  by  which  we  can  estimate  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  any  proposed  reform.  Having  no  new 
system  to  construct,  we  shall  only  indicate  two  or 
three  things  as  of  immediate  importance. 

1.  Taxation.  We  must  devise  a  system  under 
which  the  public  burdens  shall  be  carried,  not  by 
productive  industry,  but  by  accumulated  wealth— 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  present  methods.  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  the  considerations  already  recited,  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  is  reinforced  by  reflecting  that  accumu¬ 
lations  of  wealth  are  possible  only  in  well  organized 
societies,  and  that  the  cost  of  administration  in¬ 
creases  by  an  angpnenting  increment  with  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  organization. 

This  may  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  graded 
tax  upon  incomes,  by  progressive  taxes  on  inherit¬ 
ances,  taxes  upon  interest  and  dividends,  franchises 
and  gross  receipts  of  corporations.  None  of  these 
are  new,  but  now  we  may  see  their  relations  to  the 
great  object— the  broader  distribution  of  wealth. 

2.  Distribution  and  transportation.  All  facilities 
for  these  must  be  placed  directly  at  the  service  of 
the  producer,  and  not  in  the  control  of  the  capitalist. 
What  steps  are  necessary  remains  to  be  seen.  Gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  is  the  only  thing  yet  untiied, 
and  which  has  not  had  a  chance  to  prove  a  failure. 
The  logic  of  events  points  to  this,  and  it  will  come 
unless  some  other  solution  intervenes.  The  princi¬ 
ple  is  that  profits  upon  transportation  are  secondary 
to  profits  upon  production,  and  can  only  be  allowed 
after  the  producer  is  fully  paid.  The  complete  state 
ment  of  the  principle  is  that  no  profits  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  upon  transportation  and  distribution  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  only  the  naked  cost  of  the  necessary  labor— 
since  these  are  branches  of  unproductive  industry, 
and  therefore  must  not  become  a  tax  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Pending  the  question  of  government  ownership, 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  just  now  is  legal  regula 
tion  of  charges.  This  the  highest  tribunal  has  de¬ 
clared  to  be  within  the  prerogative  of  the  State. 
The  only  question  is  how  far  shall  the  power  be  em¬ 
ployed.  _ 

We  must  concede  to  our  correspondent  the  merit 
of  frankness.  He  keeps  back  nothing.  But  the 
coolness  with  which  he  answers  certain  ques 
tions,  which  have  puzzled  others,  quite  takes 
our  breath  away.  In  the  matter  of  “Distribu¬ 
tion  and  Transportation,’’  he  lays  down  the  law 
in  this  wise:  “All  facilities  must  be  placed 
directly  at  the  service  of  the  producer  and  not  in 
the  control  of  the  capitalist. ’’  That  is,  if  you 
want  a  railroad,  take  it  !  Very  good  !  But  this 
is  an  operation  that  works  both  ways.  If  the 
farmers  seize  a  railroad  to  transport  their  wheat 
and  corn,  who  will  build  the  next  road  for 
them  ?  They  may  grab  the  property  once,  but 
the  next  time  they  want  a  road,  they  will  have  to 
build  it  themselves!  Then  no  outsider  will 
have  reason  to  complain.  But  to  demand  that 
they  shall  have  the  first  right  to  a  road  that 
others  have  built  and  of  which  they  still  pay 
all  the  running  expenses,  is  a  way  of  helping 
one’s  self  to  other  men’s  property,  that  belongs 
to  freebooters,  rather  than  to  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious  American  farmers. 

Our  correspondent  himself  perceives  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  thinks  he  sees  a  way  out  by  “govern¬ 
ment  ownership,’’  which  he  confesses  “is  the 
only  thing  yet  untried,  and  which  has  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  prove  a  failure!’’  Well,  if  this 
is  the  last  chance,  it  ought  to  be  used  very 
carefully,  lest  the  machinery  should  break  to 
pieces  on  the  first  trial,  and  the  last  end  of  the 
farmers  be  worse  than  the  first.  We  are  afraid 
of  anything  that  promises  so  much.  “Govern¬ 
ment  ownership’’  is  a  very  high  sounding  term, 
which  many  think  will  do  everything  for  every¬ 
body,  and  be  a  kind  of  nursing  father  and 
mother— both  in  one — of  all  its  children,  but  we 
are  afraid  that  the  children  left  to  such  care  will 
be  the  most  helpless  of  orphans,  for  that  they 
will  be  neither  clothed  nor  fed. 


8.  Trusts  and  monopolies.  These  must  be  over¬ 
thrown.  Here  we  have  another  history  of  failures  ; 
and  he  is  a  brave  man  who  volunteers  to  lead  the 
“forlorn  hope”  in  another  attack.  But  United 
States  Senator  Chandler,  the  other  day,  came  very 


near  touching  the  vital  point.  He  proposed  that  the 
government  should  occupy  the  armor  plate  plants  of 
the  Bethlehem  and  Carnegie  Steel  Companies,  the 
only  ones  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  proceed  on 
its  own  account  to  manufacture  armor  plate  for  the 
three  war-ships  now  building.  Waiving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  compensation,  about  which  there  may  be  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  the  principle  is  sound,  that  who¬ 
ever  makes  a  monopoly  of  any  article  of  public  use, 
or  any  channel  of  distribution  thereof,  becomes 
thereby  a  public  enemy,  and  forfeits  all  his  rights; 
and  government  should  at  once  confiscate  his  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  placing  a  receiver  in  charge,  sell  its 
product  at  cost.  When  shall  we  behold  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  f 

Nor  must  we 'forget  the  monopoly  of  money. 
Money  being  a  prime  factor  in  production,  and  also 
the  life  blood  of  commerce,  should  be  controlled 
strictly  by  the  commonwealth,  and  furnished  by 
government  direct  to  the  producer,  and  at  an  inter¬ 
est  charge  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
service.  _ 

“Trusts  and  monopolies!  These  must  be  over¬ 
thrown!’’  This  is  a  master  stroke  1  The  exe¬ 
cutioner  has  sharpened  hie  axe  so  that  he  can 
cut  off  anybody’s  head  at  a  single  blow  1  Monop¬ 
oly  of  any  kind  our  correspondent  would  treat 
as  a  capital  crime,  even  though  it  were  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  his  own  brains.  An  inventor  spends  years 
— perhaps  in  poverty  and  struggling — to  discover 
a  secret  of  Nature,  and  perfect  an  invention, 
which  may  be  of  priceless  service  to  mankind, 
but  he  shall  not  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  for  against 
him  will  be  raised  the  cry  of  “monopoly,’’  and 
he  thereby  “becomes  a  public  enemy,  and  for¬ 
feits  all  his  rights,  and  government  should  at 
once  confiscate  his  establishment,  and  placing  a 
receiver  in  charge  of  it,  sell  its  product  at 
cost!’’  What  an  encouragement  this  must  be  to 
one  who  would  study  science  to  turn  it  to  prac¬ 
tical  application  I  If  he  is  wise  he  will  keep 
quiet.  Unless  he  wishes  to  make  a  martyr  of 
himself,  he  will  not  attempt  to  invent  anything 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  countrymen  or  of  the 
human  race!  _ 

These  will  suffice  for  the  first  installment.  They 
will  be  called  radical,  but  when  the  cancer  is  deeply 
r  oted  in  the  fiesh  the  surgeon  does  not  spare  the 
knife.  In  reducing  these  principles  to  practice  a 
certain  amount  of  deliberation  is  indeed  desirable, 
but  in  the  present  acute  stage  of  the  social  fever  the 
chances  are  unfavorable  for  deliberate  action.  What 
ought  to  be  is  that,  the  people  being  fully  awakened 
on  the  subject,  the  government  shall  proceed  stead¬ 
ily  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  establishing 
these  principles  in  the  fundamental  law. 

But  if  these  were  in  effect  there  will  still  remain 
to  the  end  of  human  history  the  two  classes,  the 
thrifty  and  the  thriftless;  and  by  a  law  as  inexora¬ 
ble  as  gravitation,  one  would  accumulate  wealth 
while  the  other  dissipates  it.  But  these,  while  they 
might  delay  accumulation,  would  not  discourage 
tbiift;  and,  by  securing  a  broader  distribution  of 
wealth,  would  help  reduce  to  its  lowest  term°,  both 
in  numbers  and  in  infiuence,  the  thriftless  class. 

John  G.  Osborne. 

Port  Btron.  Illinois,  June  5. 

We  might  go  through  this  whole  argument 
in  detail  from  point  to  point.  But  it  ie  enough 
that  to  tear  up  and  tear  down  all  the  present 
relations  of  society,  in  the  vague  hope  of  a 
“new  deal,’’  in  which  we  may  perchance  get 
one  of  the  prizes  of  life,  is  taking  a  terrible  risk. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  communism, 
which,  if  it  be  not  “pooling  the  issues,’’  is 
“pooling’’  the  lives  of  human  beings  in  a  fieree 
struggle  for  existence,  in  which  the  most  sel¬ 
fish,  the  coarse  and  the  brutal,  will. seize  all  the 
good  things,  while  the  poor  and  the  weak  will 
be  trampled  under  foot.  This  is  playing  with 
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fire,  which  is  always  a  dangerous  buainess.  A 
child  may  put  a  torch  to  a  magazine ;  but  all 
the  forces  of  society  cannot  prevent  the  explo¬ 
sion.  Are  we  ready  to  attempt  a  revolution, 
which,  whether  it  succeed  or  fail,  will  cause  the 
shedding  of  rivers  of  blood  ?  H.  M.  F. 


BASNET  BABNATO  IS  BEAD  I 

And  who  was  Barney  Barnato,  that  his  disap¬ 
pearance  from  the  world  should  create  a  moment’s 
impression  ?  Men  are  dying  every  day  and  every 
hour,  yes  every  minute;  one  after  another  they 
fall  like  raindrops  into  the  sea,  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  and  lost.  But  who  was  Barney  Bar- 
nato  ?  The  name  sounds  as  if  he  were  of  Italian 
or  Spanish  origin  rather  than  English.  But 
where  did  he  come  from,  and  what  did  he  do,  to 
make  his  name  known  beyond  the  hamlet  where 
he  was  born  ?  A  few  words  will  flash  a  light  on 
his  flrst  appearance  and  hie  subsequent  career. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  rush  from 
England  to  South  Africa,  where  the  diamond 
fields  and  the  gold  mines  have  attracted  thousands 
who  were  poor  and  would  be  rich.  Among  these 
was  the  young  fellow  who  bore  the  singular  name 
of  Barney  Barnato  I  Some  thought  it  was  a  nick¬ 
name,  such  as  would  be  given  to  a  rider  in  a 
circus,  or  a  performer  on  the  trapeze.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  not  a  common  came,  and  the  man 
was  not  a  common  character.  He  may  have  been 
a  foundling,  who  did  not  know  his  father  or 
mother.  But  even  if  he  were  of  unknown  paren¬ 
tage,  they  must  have  had  good  blood  in  them, 
for  the  boy  had  plenty  of  brains  in  his  head : 
and  he  was  in  his  element  when  he  was  tossed 
over  into  Africa,  where  many  a  man  does  not 
know  hie  father  and  mother.  But  no  matter  for 
that  if  he  falls  on  his  feet  and  “has  a  head  on 
him’’  to  guide  his  steps. 

The  young  Barney  had  natural  shrewdness, 
and  when  he  went  down  into  a  mine  of  gold 
or  of  diamonds,  he  had  a  sharp  eye  for  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  precious  from  the  vile.  Thus  he 
soon  got  a  reputation  among  the  diggers  and 
the  speculators  for  marvellous  sagacity,  and  one 
or  two  “ten  strikes’’  caused  him  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  favorite  child  of  fortune,  whose  touch 
turned  everything  to  gold.  From  that  moment 
the  way  was  clear.  Whatever  he  did  was  a 
'‘stroke  of  genius,’’  and  not  only  in  the  African 
mines,  but  in  mighty  London,  on  the  Exchange, 
and  in  Lombard  street,  men  tumbled  over  each 
other  to  get  hold  of  the  “Kaffirs,”  as  the  shares 
in  his  new  African  ventures  were  called.  When 
strangers  asked,  “Who  was  this  prince  of  specu¬ 
lators  ?”  and  “How  much  he  was  worth?”, 
nobody  knew,  only  the  estimate  soared  into  the 
millions — twenty,  thirty,  fifty  and  a  hundred 
millions  1  And  still  the  wonder  grew  1  At 
last  there  was  a  slight  reaction  from  this  inten¬ 
sity  of  enthusiasm.  No  doubt  this  African 
prince  was  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice : 
that  he  was  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  But 
the  fever  heat  could  not  be  kept  up.  There 
must  be  some  falling  off  from  mere  exhaustion. 
And  then  the  stocks  began  to  “sag”  a  little. 
And  whereas  a  year  or  two  ago  men  fought  for 
“chances,”  and  “puts  and  calls,”  now  there 
was  a  slight  suggestion  of  standing  from  under 
before  the  crash  came. 

Somewhat  depressed  by  this  reaction,  two  or 
three  weeks  since  Barney  sailed  from  England 
for  South  Africa,  perhaps  to  replenish  his  dimin¬ 
ished  fortunes,  when  now  comes  the  tale  that  his 
body  has  been  picked  up  from  the  sea — whether 
he  threw  himself  overboard,  or  it  was  a  mere  ac¬ 
cident  that  he  fell  over,  nobody  knows.  All  that 
is  reported  is  that  the  great  Barney  Barnato  is 
dead  1 

And  such  is  the  end  of  all  human  riches — if 
not  of  all  human  glory.  We  do  not  impute  to  this 
man  any  greater  sin  than  to  hundreds  of  others. 
It  is  only  the  madness  that  comes  from  the  wild 
rush  after  money— money  to  be  obtained  at  any 
price — not  only  by  any  amount  of  labor,  but  too 


often  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  honor,  flow 
mudh  better  for  the  poor  suicide,  if  he  had 
spent  his  days  in  the  little  village  in  England 
where  he  was  born.  There  he  might  have  Jived 
a  retired  and  humble  life,  “far  from  the  mad¬ 
ding  crowd,”  but  not  without  its  modest  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  at  last  been  laid  down  in  some  quiet, 
but  beautiful  English  church-yard,  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  innocence  and  peace — instead  of  having 
merely  a  name  associated  with  a  marvellous  ca¬ 
reer,  ended  by  a  mournful  fate :  a  record 
“  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

_  fl.M.F, 

THE  PRESBYTERIANS  RETURN  TO  CAM¬ 
BRIDGE. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  is  not 
large  in  numbers,  but  it  is  distinguished  by 
learning  and  character,  for  which  it  is  honored 
at  home  and  abroad.  Its  leaders  are  men  of 
moderation  and  wisdom,  as  was  shown  in  the 
General  Synod  when  it  refused  to  entertain  a 
complaint  against  Dr.  John  Watson  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  touching  his  orthodoxy.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  a  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  what  is  to  be  known 
as  “Westminster  Theological  College,”  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  chief  movers  in  this  large  enter¬ 
prise  (which  includes  a  very  eligible,  even  a 
charming  site,  near  Madingley  Road,  and  a 
group  of  buildings  not  less  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  than  the  average  of  the  several  Colleges 
of  the  famous  University),  are  a  couple  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  women,  already  known  as  the  discov¬ 
erers  of  valuable  Biblical  manuscripts — Mrs. 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson. 

The  new  institution  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  College  or  Seminary  in  London,  and  is  thus 
described  in  brief  by  its  architect,,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Have : 

“The  buildings  are  to  be  faced  externally  with 
red  bricks,  the  dr3ssings  to  windows,  etc.,  being 
of  Clipsham  stone.  The  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  stone  slates  from  Colley weston.  The  whole 
of  the  floors  are  to  be  of  fire  proof  construction. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  internal  joinery  will 
be  of  oak,  including  the  open  timber  roofs  over 
the  library  and  dining  hall.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  be  provided  consists  of  class  rooms  and 
bursar’s  office,  with  library  over,  twenty  six  sets 
of  students’  rooms,  senate  room,  dining  hall, 
kitchens,  etc.,  and  a  principal’s  bouse.  A  com¬ 
plete  system  of  heating  on  the  low  pressure  hot- 
water  system  will  be  provided,  and  the  lighting 
throughout  is  to  be  by  electricity,  derived  from 
the  town  mains.” 

As  the  ladies  named  have  taken  so  much  inter¬ 
est  in  this  new  Westminster  College,  they  were 
asked  to  lay  its  cornerstone,  and  they  appeared 
on  the  temporary  platform,  which  was  gaily 
decorated,  along  with  the  Rev.  Principal  Dykes, 
Professors  Gibb  and  Skinner,  Dr.  Watson  (Ian 
Maclaren),  H.  L.  Mackenzie  (Moderator  of 
Synod),  Sir  George  Bruce,  Professor  Macalister, 
Messrs.  R.  T.  Turnbull,  Henry  Robson,  and 
William  Carruthers. 

At  the  close  of  the  devotional  exercises,  sing¬ 
ing,  scripture  and  prayer,  Dr.  John  Watson 
spoke,  followed  by  Sir  George  Bruce.  Then  the 
memorial  stone  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her 
sister,  each  saying  a  few  words.  Mrs.  Gibson 
said,  “Our  chief  motive  Las  been  the  wish  to 
employ  some  of  the  means  which  our  dear  father 
bequeathed  to  us  in  a  way  that  should  meet  with 
his  approval.  It  is  fitting  that  a  Presbyterian 
College  in  Cambridge  should  bear  a  name  which 
recalls  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
and  the  large  share  which  Cambridge  scholars 
had  in  drawing  up  that  Confession  and  those 
Catechisms  which  are  the  standards  of  Presby¬ 
terians  all  over  the  world.” 

Dr.  Oswald  Dykes,  the  distinguished  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  London  College,  and  who  is  to  hold 
this  relation  to  the  new  College,  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  said  in  closing  his  remarks: 


“Although  we  oome  as  strangers  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  we  come  as  those  who  were  not  always 
strangers  here.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  English 
Presbyterians,  in  these  happier  days  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  when  this  University  has  opened  its  gates 
to  men  of  every  creed,  to  seek  once  more  this 
classic  ground  from  which,  against  their  wills, 
our  fathers  were  driven  more  than  200  years 
ago.  In  the  days  when,  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a  party  arose  within  the  Church  of  England,  in¬ 
spired  by  Wittenberg  and  Geneva,  which  desired 
to  conform  the  Church  more  closely  to  Conti¬ 
nental  models,  it  was  in  Cambridge  it  found 
its  staunchest  defenders.  In  the  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  Puritan  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  rose  to  brief  power  in  England,  it  was  still 
in  Cambridge  that  its  strength  lay.  We  have 
been  absent  long,  and  we  return  feebler  than  we 
went;  but  if  we  are  to  seek  again  our  ancient 
alliance  with  the  higher  education  and  learning 
of  our  land,  it  is  in  Cambridge  we  must  seek  it.  ” 
A  reception  and  garden  party  followed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Gibson  received  many  of  the  visitors  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  at  their  residence. 


DR.  HENRY  A.  NELSON. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  has  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
It  has  been  known  here  for  some  time  that  Dr. 
Nelson  had  this  step  in  contemplation  and  was 
preparing  the  way  for  ii:. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  saying  a  word  about 
this  good  man  and  his  work  in  The  Evangelist, 
for  all  its  readers  know  him — if  not  personally, 
at  least  by  his  work.  Oftimes  his  words  have 
appeared  in  these  columns  and  no  contributor 
has  a  warmer  welcome  with  readers.  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son’s  name  everywhere  is  like  ointment  poured 
forth. 

Apart  altogether  from  his  work  as  editor  of 
our  Church  missionary  magazine,  his  stay  in 
Philadelphia  has  endeared  him  to  very  many 
people  in  a  personal  way.  Only  a  few  weeks 
since  a  clergyman,  one  of  our  pastors,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Nelson,  said:  “If  I  needed  a  pastor 
of  my  own,  a  man  to  whom  to  go  for  spiritual 
counsel, or  if  I  were  in  trouble  and  needed  a  wise 
friend,  the  man  to  whom  I  would  turn  instinc¬ 
tively  would  be  Henry  A.  Nelson.”  Many  more 
of  us  have  the  same  feeling.  He  is  a  man  of 
gentle  spirit,  of  kindly  and  thoughtful  manner. 
He  is  free  from  the  prejudices  which  mar  the 
influence  of  so  many  excellent  men  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  He  is  a  man  who  takes  time  to 
enter  into  the  questions  or  experiences  which 
are  brought  to  him  and  to  give  careful  and 
thoughtful  advice.  His  counsel  is  wise,  also, 
for  he  has  large  knowledge  of  men  and  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  sympathetic  spirit  which  enables  him 
to  understand  a  case,  to  see  it  clearly  on  all  its 
sides,  where  most  men,  trying  to  advise,  would 
only  stumble  in  the  dark,  whatever  counsel  they 
might  give. 

Dr.  Nelson  has  wrought  for  many  years  in  the 
Church  and  his  experience  has  been  wide  and 
varied.  His  touch  has  been  upon  many  a  life 
and  he  will  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance 
by  many  friends,  though  he  may  cease  to  occupy 
a  place  in  the  editor’s  chair.  J.  R.  Milleb. 

Dr.  Hallock  of  Rochester  did  well  to  give  his 
countenance  and  help  at  Maryville  College,  at 
the  recent  laying  of  a  cornerstone.  That  insti¬ 
tution,  aided  to  resume  its  work  after  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  war  by  such  men  as  Preserved  Smith 
of  Dayton,  William  Thaw  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York,  has  been  doing 
nobly  ever  since,  yet  without  ever  being  able  to 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  its  needy,  yet 
most  promising,  environment.  Maryville  has  a 
grand  evangelical  history,  but  its  equipment 
should  be  made  commensurate  with  its  needs 
and  unrivaled  opportunity. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

By  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D. 

[It  is  hard  to  refuse  anytiiing  to  a  man  so  much 
beloved  in  the  Church  as  Dr.  Phraner,  though,  with 
all  deference  to  his  opinion,  it  seems  to  ns  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  celebrate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Standards  under  the  cool 
shades  of  Winona  quite  as  well  as  in  the  rectangular 
streets  of  Philadelphia.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Mv  Dear  Evangelist:  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  with  regard  to  the  late  meeting  of 
our  General  Assembly.  May  I  add  a  few  im¬ 
pressions  which  remain  with  me  touching  that 
notable  gathering  ?  Having  been  present  at 
many  Assemblies,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  this 
was  a  fair  average  gathering  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  Church.  While  there  was  almost  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  the  pastors  of  our  large 
city  churches,  still  this  was  fully  compensated 
by  the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  noted 
men  in  the  eldership.  It  is  not  often  that  our 
religious  gatherings  have  been  distinguished  by 
having  present  and  taking  part  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions  an  ex- President  of  the  United  States,  a 
former  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  Assembly  was  held. 
These,  together  with  several  other  very  distin¬ 
guished  legal  gentlemen, an  eminent  army  ofiBcer, 
and  a  fair  representation  of  the  professors  in 
our  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries,  added 
intellectual  and  executive  quality  and  dignity 
to  the  body. 

The  reports  of  the  special  committees  upon  the 
work  of  the  several  Boards  of  the  Church,  were 
carefully  prepared,  concise  and  able,  and  the  ad 
dresses  of  the  several  secretaries  which  followed, 
were  specially  forcible  and  were  without  excep 
tion  favorably  received.  I  think  no  one  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  ability  and  thor¬ 
ough  earnestness  of  the  men  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  several  departments  of  our  Church  work. 
The  discussions  of  the  Assembly  were  full  and 
free,  with  scarcely  a  tedious  or  irrelevant  speech 
from  any  quarter.  The  results  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Assembly  were  such  as  cannot  but 
be  universally  approved  and  as  a  whole  illus 
trated  a  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony  pervading 
the  whole  Assembly,  which  it  was  a  joy  to  recog¬ 
nize. 

There  was  a  single  decision,  however,  which 
I  do  not  think  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
second,  sober  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  that 
was  the  determination  of  the  Assembly  to  go 
back  to  Winona  next  year.  Many  reasons  con¬ 
tinue  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  holding  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  connection  with 
which  the  2-50th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
our  Westminster  Standards  is  to  be  celebrated, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  midst  of  the  historic 
associations  and  in  the  old  home  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  this  country.  After  that,  for  one  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  going  again  to  Winona.  It 
is  a  pleasant  place,  but  it  is  very  new,  as  some 
of  us  learned  by  experience  while  there.  Those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into  the  hotel 
were  admirably  entertained.  Those  to  whom 
the  lot  fell  elsewhere  were  not  quite  so  fortunate, 
but  there  was  no  disposition  to  complain.  The 
Winona  brethren  certainly  did  all  they  could  to 
make  their  guests  comfortable,  but  they  were 
hardly  ready  for  the  Assembly  this  year.  But 
they  took  a  fancy  to  their  guests  and  there  was 
no  resisting  their  importunity  to  come  again. 
Gatherings  I  am  told,  were  held  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  thoroughly  canvassed  and  very  earnesi 
efforts  made  to  secure  this  result.  One  of  our 
modest  Chicago  brethren  (we  all  know  how  our 
Chicago  brethren  are  characterized  by  modesty) 
made  a  heart-rending  appeal  to  the  Assembly  to 
“come  again  and  help  him  make  his  fortune  in 
Winona,’’  giving  the  assurance  that  the  church 
should  reap  the  benefit  afterward. 

The  appeal  made  from  the  financial  side  was 
specially  urgent  To  the  earnest  appeals  for  the 


Western  brethren,  the  Assembly  in  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  its  heart  yielded,  and  voted  to  meet  again 
in  Winona  next  year.  While  by  no  means  dis¬ 
posed  to  criticize  unkindly  the  zeal  of  our  West¬ 
ern  brethren,  yet  I  voted  that  they  ought'  at 
least  to  have  given  the  church  time  to  educate 
our  people  up  to  their  way  of  doing  things  in 
Winona.  Rumor  had  it  that  one  good  brother, 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  turn  up- bed,  sat  up 
all  night  in  his  rocking  chair,  not  knowing  that 
there  was  a  bed  in  his  room.  Of  another  it 
was  said  that  upon  entering  his  room  he  looked 
for  his  bed.  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  he 
thought  he  saw  something  like  a  bed  against  the 
wall,  but  how  to  get  into  it  was  more  than  he 
could  determine.  Finally,  after  mature  delib¬ 
eration,  instead  of  lifting  the  catch  and  letting 
down  the  bed,  he  pulled  the  whole  concern  over 
upon  the  floor  and  crept  in  under  the  slats  on 
the  under  side !  .  “ 

Now  it  did  not  seem  to  be  an  unreasonable  re¬ 
quest  that  our  Western  brethren  should  have 
given  us  time  to  educate  our  people  up  to  their 
standard,  so  that  they  will  at  least  know  a  bed 
when  they  see  it  and  understand  how  to  let  it 
down  and  get  in  on  the  “topside,’’  instead  of 
crawling  in  at  the  back  door.  I  hope  our  breth¬ 
ren  will  feel  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  see 
that  Brother  Kane  in  your  last  number  and  some 
of  the  other  brethren  in  the  Western  papers, 
have  had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  waters  of 
Winona.  In  their  medicinal  qualities  as  proved 
by  analysis,  they  seem  to  be  superior  altogether 
to  the  waters  of  Saratoga.  I  did  not  see  the 
Springe,  but  1  heard  of  that  wonderful  analysis 
to  which  Brother  Kane  refers  and  by  which  the 
waters  of  Winona  were  shown  to  contain  the 
three  great  and  essential  qualities  of  all  good 
water,  viz.,  first.,  they  are  pure;  second,  they 
are  wet;  and  third,  there  is  plenty  of  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  us  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
any  lack  of  water,  during  the  first  few  days  we 
spent  in  Winona.  It  came  straight  down  from 
above.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  pure.  Certainly 
it  was  wet  and  there  was  plenty  of  it.  But  we 
will  not  hold  our  Winona  brethren  responsible 
for  the  precipitation  of  the  clouds  nor  for  lack 
of  gumption  on  the  part  of  any  of  their  visitors, 
but  we  still  think  they  ought  to  have  let  the 
Assembly  come  to  Philadelphia  next  year. 
Aside  from  this  we  have  no  grudge,  but  wish 
them  all  success  in  their  enterprise. 


PASTOR  SAMUEL  JESSUP. 

The  Jessups  are  a  godly  race,  as  they  have 
been  for  generations.  How  well  we  remember 
the  noble  judge,  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania, 
whose  house  was  the  home  of  ministers  and 
Christian  laymen.  And  such  as  he  was  were 
his  children  after  him,  for  he  was  the  father 
of  the  missionaries.  Dr.  Jessup,  of  Oneida, 
is  not  a  eon,  but  a  relative  farther  back, 
coming  from  the  same  old  stock  of  sturdy 
Presbyterians,  there  being  no  better  men  and 
women  than  the  tribe  of  which  he  is  sprung, 
in  our  own,  or  any  other  communion.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  Florida  in  Orange  county, 
which  gave  us  Governor  William  H.  Seward, 
and  received  his  classical  education  at  Prince¬ 
ton  and  his  theological  here  in  New  York  at 
Union  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  May, 
1858 — forty  years  ago  save  one — or  just  about 
the  period  that  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev. 
George  Pierson  was  the  beloved  pastor  at  Florida. 
His  first  settlement  was  at  Dansville,  New  York, 
whence,  after  twelve  years,  he  was  called  to 
Oneida.  He  begins  to  rank  well  up  toward 
the  front,  in  the  length  of  his  service  over  a 
single  church,  in  his  Presbytery  and  Synod. 
His  health  having  been  vigorous,  he  has  been 
able  to  do  the  fullest  service,  not  only  among 
his  people,  but  in  the  community  at  large. 
Hamilton  College  long  since  honored  itself  in  be¬ 
stowing  upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


THE  BARROWS  LECTURES. 

ACTION  OF  THE  CALCUTTA  MISSIONARY  CON¬ 
FERENCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference,  held  8th  day  of  February,  1897,  it  was 
resolved  to  record  the  following  Deliverance  in 
regard  to  the  First  Series  of  the  “Barrows  Lec¬ 
tures,  ’  ’  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Dr. 
Barrows,  and  to  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell : 

The  Conference  desire  to  put  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  very  great  service  Dr.  Barrows  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India 
by  the  six  lectures  on  Mrs.  Haskell’s  Founda¬ 
tion  which  he  delivered  in  Calcutta  on  the  Uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Christian  Religion.  They  were 
distinguished  by  their  high-toned  earnestness, 
their  incisive  force,  their  brave  and  unambigu¬ 
ous  outspokenness,  their  thorough  grasp  of  the 
great  truths  they  handled,  their  practical  value 
as  a  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics,  their 
profound  learning  and  sweet  persuasiveness.  In 
them,  the  inaugurating  series  of  the  Lecture¬ 
ship,  were  fulfilled  the  promises  made  at  its 
inception.  They  were  distinguished  by  the 
scholarly  and  withal  friendly,  temperate  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  manner  in  which  opponents  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  referred  to,  and  by  the  fraternal 
spirit  which  animated  all  allusions  to  the  devo¬ 
tees  of  other  religions.  While  the  rightful 
claims  of  Christianity  were  set  forth  without 
compromise  or  hesitation,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
favourable  interest  of  the  many  who  would  not 
acknowledge  these  claims.  The  Conference  were 
also  struck  by  the  untiring  activity  which  Dr. 
Barrows  manifested  during  his  short  stay  of 
fourteen  days  in  Calcutta.  For  during  that 
period  he  addressed  as  many  as  twenty-two  audi¬ 
ences  in  the  same  earnest  forceful  manner,  never 
sparing  himself,  or  in  any  way  compromising 
his  position  as  a  Christian  Lecturer,  desirous 
of  winning  souls  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Barrows  carry  with  them  wherever  they 
go  the  best  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference. 

The  Conference  desire  to  place  also  on  record 
their  hope  that  the  six  “Barrows  Lectures’’  be 
printed  in  a  cheap  form  and  widely  circulated 
in  single  lectures  and  also  as  a  book  containing 
all  six;  and  that  those  which  are  to  follow  on 
the  Foundation  may  be  of  the  same  typo  and 
equally  useful  to  the  Missionary  cause. 

In  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Barrows  as  a  Christian  lecturer,  the  Conference 
would  not  forget  their  obligations  to  the  good 
Christian  lady,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell,  who 
so  liberally  founded  the  Barrows  Lectures,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
who  secured  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  to  inau¬ 
gurate  the  Lectureship.  The  Conference  send 
their  greetings  to  Mrs.  Haskell  and  wish  her 
a  long,  useful  and  happy  life  in  the  Lord’s 
service  on  earth,  and  that  thus  be  richly  sup¬ 
plied  unto  her  the  entrance  into  the  eternal 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  Calcutta 
Missionary  Conference  by 
K.  S.  Macdonald,  D.D.,  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land;  G.  H.  Parsons,  Church  Missionary 
Society  .-—Joint  Secretaries. 


The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Little  has  recently  given 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Matawan, 
New  Jersey,  (of  which  he  is  an  esteemed  mem¬ 
ber),  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  memorial  for  hie  parents.  The  Fund  is 
to  be  known  as  “The  William  and  Deborah 
Little  Fund,’’  and  the  income  is  to  be  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pastor’s  salary,  or  any  increase  thereof. 


JB. 
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JUNE  TAKES  US  IN  HAND. 

By  RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

What  is  that  quiet,  crooning  call  from  the 
tirtree  yonder.  The  voice  is  hushed  like  one 
speaking  in  the  night.  Looking  steadily  for  a 
moment  you  discover  on  the  swaying  topmost 
stem,  half  hidden  in  the  new  grown  plumes,  our 
old  friend  of  the  Autumnal  Crow  Congress !  He 
has  left  off  his  platform  airs  and  sunk  his  tones 
to  domestic  colloquy.  No  doubt  he  will  be 
ready  for  the  November  campaign,  brusque, 
shrill  and  breezy  as  becomes  a  political  speaker ; 
but  just  now  he  is  under  a  spell,  and  behaves 
with  a  subdued  decorum  that  commands  your 
respect  even  while  you  slyly  smile.  The  brazen 
faced  “boss”  becomes  another  man  when  rock¬ 
ing  hie  baby’s  cradle. 

June  has  come  and  the  world  that  fairly  rol¬ 
licked  in  blossoming  May  has  settled  down  to 
business  with  a  still  earnestness  that  tells  of 
transformation.  The  charm  of  the  seasons  is  in 
these  subtle  and  really  sudden  changes.  A  week 
or  two  ago  we  could  look  into  the  heart  of  the 
grove  and  through  it  see  the  passers  by  on  the 
street  beyond ;  but  now  the  curtains  of  the  woods 
are  closely  drawn  as  if  to  shut  out  prying  eyes 
as  well  as  to  make  a  studious  or  undistracted 
privacy  within ;  for  the  busy  time  has  come,  the 
seriousness  of  summer  building  is  here,  the  busy 
birds  are  often  and  for  long  intervals  songless, 
and  silence,  if  the  wind  lulls,  seems  to  be  the  law. 
Yes,  June  has  taken  us  and  all  our  world  in 
hand  and  rules  with  a  leafy  majesty  before  which 
we  bow  and  are  glad. 

Round  the  corner  of  the  house  and  not  so  far 
from  windows  on  that  side  as  to  make  close  ob¬ 
servation  difficult,  we  have  another  tenant  on  our 
domain  for  whom  we  entertain  respect  according 
to  his  confidence  in  us.  Last  summer  we  found 
a  curious  creature  stumbling  about  among  the 
tall  cannas  in  the  turn  of  the  carriage  drive, 
and  while  watching  to  see  what  it  might  be, 
there  was  a  swoop  and  a  shadow  from  above, 
out  of  which  hung  the  long  legs  of  a  blue  heron 
who  came  with  two  or  three  frogs  in  its  beak 
fresh  from  the  marshes  of  the  East  river  meadows 
and  fed  the  still  invisible  visitor  to  our  stately 
flower-bed.  So  for  some  days  we  were  admitted 
to  the  dejeuner  of  the  herons  whose  house  was 
hidden  by  a  great  wisp  of  Wisteria  that  had  run 
wild  over  one  of  the  tallest  trees  and  out  of  which 
the  youngest  heron  had  fled  or  fallen  before  he 
was  able  to  fly.  This  was  a  new  interest  in  our 
life;  the  familiar  tree  became  famous;  it  was 
finding  a  legend  for  one  of  the  chambers  of  our 
house ;  we  felt  as  highly  honored  as  Princeton 
does  with  her  ex-president  for  a  new  neighbor. 
Up  to  this  time  we  knew  the  herons  were  there, 
but  they  were  distant  neighbors.  They  kept 
very  much  to  themselves;  no  two  of  them  were 
ever  seen  together  and  only  snatches  of  talk  fell 
down  to  us  from  their  social  height  and  reserve. 
It  was  something  then  when  the  stately  birds 
quietly  stooped  to  domestic  relations  before  our 
eyes  and  trod  our  canna  bed  as  if  it  were  their 
own  apartment.  We  shall  never  know  if  it  was 
disaster  that  made  them  familiar;  they  told  us 
nothing,  maintaining  the  dignified  reserve  of 
true  thoroughbreds  and  showing  no  sense  of 
shame  in  doing  their  manifest  duty. 

June  has  shaken  all  trace  of  bloom  from  the 
trees,  but  she  gives  us  much  that  is  good  and 
comforting  in  her  own  quiet  way.  The  orchard 
yonder  has  got  down  to  business ;  you  can  see 
even  at  this  distance  that  the  trees  are  gravely 
employed  about  the  almost  invisible  sprays  of 
fruit  that  are  hiding  under  the  broadening 
leaves,  and  wherever  a  cherry  tree  stands  there 
is  hint  of  delicate  green  amid  the  deeper  green 
of  the  foliage ;  that  gray-green  of  early  morning 
where  the  rich  red  will  speedily  show.  The 
June  cherry  tree  is  a  witch ;  boy  and  birds  seem 
to  feel  its  magic ;  that  wise  old  robin  gives  a 
knowing  look  as  he  pulls  an  earth-worm  out  of 
the  sod ;  he  knows  what  is  next  on  his  bill  of 


fare ;  even  the  policeman  on  his  beat  casts  an 
eye  over  the  wall,  while  he  lets  his  horse  take  a 
nip  of  grass,  and  counts  the  days  near  when  his 
vigilance  will  be  sorely  taxed  to  fulfil  his  promise 
that  we  shall  eat  our  cherries  this  year  in  spite 
of  the  boys  !  But  the  robins  know  us  well  and 
they  presume  on  our  charity.  The  first  and  the 
last  and  the  best  they  will  have,  and  if  we  get  a 
few  of  the  finest  cherries  we  shall  find  the  samp¬ 
ling  mark  on  many  to  tell  us  that  robins  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  and  yet  trifled  with.  Next  to 
the  girl  and  boy  graduate,  June  gives  us  no  ty 
rants  quite  so  imperious  as  our  birds  and  squir¬ 
rels.  We  kiss  the  hem  of  their  garments  and 
believe  ourselves  to  be  blessed.  That  is  the  way 
we  pay  tribute  to  things  we  love ;  remember  ye 
children  of  our  homes,  that  your  graduating  day 
glories  and  your  diplomas  too,  represent  a  sacri¬ 
fice  on  somebody’s  part  for  you ;  a  debt  you  may 
spend  well  the  summers  and  winters  of  life  in 
paying  and  yet  not  fully  pay. 

While  we  write  the  sunshine  casts  the  great 
shadows  of  a  June  tree  on  the  vivid  green  of  the 
lawn.  We  recall  'one  of  our  artists  in  whose  Ro¬ 
man  studio  we  found  specimens  of  shadow  paint 
ing  with  drippings  of  sunshine  on  the  grass. 
They  were  skilfully  done ;  he  has  given  much  of 
his  life  to  perfecting  the  art.  Yet  out  here  June 
is  painting  pictures  such  as  no  canvas  will  ever 
copy.  And  the  brighter  the  sun,  the  stronger 
the  shadow ;  the  greater  the  love  up  above,  the 
fuller  stands  out  in  relief  our  earthly  trouble ; 
the  shadow  shows  us  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
glory  of  the  sun.  If  there  are  malign  shadows 
He  does  not  cast  them.  Look  where  the  birds 
have  just  taken  the  alarm.  There  was  a  shadow 
that  slowly  crossed  the  sunlit  centre  of  the  lawn. 
Two  moveless  wings  which  bore  beak  and  talons 
and  a  searching  eye  !  What  a  strange  line  that 
shadow  drew  over  this  picture  of  our  June  peace 
and  beauty  I  Of  God’s  shadow  the  birds  have 
no  fear ;  but  of  that  intruding  shadow  they  show 
signs  of  dread.  Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  explain 
the  shadows ;  we  simply  tell  our  experience  on 
this  day  of  June  to  make  it  clear  to  any  mind 
that  there  are  shadows  and  shadows.  June  has 
deepened  the  mystery  and  yet  enlarged  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  trees.  The  Bible  does  the  same  for 
every  human  life. 

CHBISTIAN  KNDEAVOK  MEETING. 

Probably  the  largest  rally  of  Christian  Endeav- 
orers  in  New  York  city  since  the  International 
Convention  in  1892  will  bo  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Local  Union  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
Fifty-seventh  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  June  18th.  Several  special  features 
will  give  unusual  interest  to  this  meeting.  If 
the  good  ship  Britannic  arrives  from  Liverpool 
on  time  that  morning,  she  will  bring  into  port 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  and  President  of  the  United  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  meeting  will  be  a  “welcome 
home’’  to  him  from  his  year’s  missionary  tour 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  John  Willis  Baer, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Society,  and  William 
Shaw,  Treasurer,  will  preside  at  the  conference 
in  the  afternoon,  commencing  at  3.30  P.M.,  in 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  half  a  block 
west  of  Carnegie  Hall.  Hon.  John  Wanamaker, 
a  trustee  of  the  United  Society,  is  expected  to 
preside  at  the  evening  rally  and  welcome  Dr. 
Clark. 

The  officers  and  committees  of  the  Local 
Union,  with  invited  guests,  will  occupy  the  plat¬ 
form.  Some  of  the  enterprising  societies  have 
secured  boxes  for  their  pastors’  families.  The 
six  District  Unions,  which  comprise  the  Local 
Union,  have  apportioned  seats,  but  no  seats  will 
be  reserved  after  8.05  P.M.  Those  not  taken, 
together  with  250  seats  in  the  upper  balcony  not 
reserved,  will  afford  ample  room,  no  doubt,  for 
any  friends  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  with  the 
Christian  Endeavorers  a  happy,  bright  and  pro¬ 
fitable  evening.  The  song  service  will  begin  at 
7.45  o’clock,  led  by  a  chorus  of  200  voices.  Dr. 
H.  R.  Palmer  conductor. 


TIEWS  FROM  A  HENEYA  MAN8E. 

INTEKNATIONAI.  ABBITBATION  AT  MOHONK. 

With  the  abundant  Christian  hospitality  for 
which  their  names  have  become  synonymous, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  have  for  the 
third  time  entertained  the  annual  conference  of 
International  Arbitration.  Having  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  last  year,  we  welcomed  the  prospect 
of  their  repetition  with  high  expectations. 
First,  the  fellowship  with  nature,  through  the 
ride  up  the  mountain,  over  the  good  roads,  with 
careful  drivers  and  first-class  carriages,  with 
visions  of  beauty  in  the  valleys  and  along  mount¬ 
ain  ranges,  near  grey  boulders  adorned  here  and 
there  with  fresh  ferns  and  silvery  moss,  breath¬ 
ing  the  fragrance  exhaled  by  azaleas  and  other 
wild  flowers  in  the  forest  and  by  the  wayside. 
What  a  preparation  four  miles  of  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the 
four  days  conference  in  the  commodious  and 
catholic  parlors  at  Lake  Mohonk  !  Though  the 
first  day  of  June  was  notably  cool,  the  sun  was 
shining  when  we  arrived,  among  the  first  of  the 
invited  guests. 

So  many  meritorious  addresses  were  delivered 
by  jurists  and  clergymen  and  teachers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  that  it  is  impossible  to  single  out  any 
one  that  in  every  respect  surpassed  all  others, 
except  it  be  that  of  Chairman  Edmunds,  in  the 
clearness  of  statement  of  the  status  and  scope  of 
international  arbitration  and  the  cognate  ques¬ 
tions.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  is  one  of  the 
few  speakers  possessing  the  celestial  gift  of  re¬ 
freshing  an  audience,  insists  that  the  main  end 
to  accomplish  now  is  a  permanent  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  with  the  sign  out,  “International  Justice 
Administerd  Here.’’  Much  disappointment  was 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty;  but  the  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  good  will  grow  out  of  it. 
The  sentiment  that  all  questions  should  be 
sattled  by  the  arbitrament  of  reason  rather  than 
by  war,  is  steadily  growing  in  force  and  extent. 
Indeed  some  other  nations — notably  France — are 
ahead  of  ours;  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America  there  has  been  during  the  last  twelve 
months  a  marked  advance.  A  little  more  educa¬ 
tion  will  convert  the  people,  and  the  people  elect 
senators.  The  apology  for  military  training  in 
our  schools  is  that  it  makes  men  brave.  But 
from  the  days  of  Noah  to  the  days  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  since,  the  most  godlike  heroes  have 
battled  for  justice  and  righteousness,  without 
the  discipline  of  the  army  or  the  inspiration  of 
military  glory. 

We  listened  to  interesting  remarks  by  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Cuyler,  Grammar,  Faunce,  Booth,  Gates, 
Moxon,  B.  Fay  Mills,  Col.  Church,  Hon.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  W.  Mason  Jones,  Prof.  John  B. 
Clark,  Col.  George  F.  Waring,  Jr.,  Pres.  Taylor 
of  Vassar  College  and  others — sometimes  stirred 
by  eloquence,  or  convinced  by  reason,  or  amused 
by  anecdote,  or  charmed  by  felicity  of  expression. 
While  there  were  differences  of  method,  or  plan 
proposed,  there  was  an  emphatic  unanimity  of 
purpose.  I  have  never  attended  a  convention 
with  such  a  small  residuum  of  vain  and  steriliz¬ 
ing  talk. 

During  the  meeting  Mr.  Love  of  Philadelphia, 
exhibited  several  valuable  documents,  among 
them  “Hie  Majesty’s  Reasons  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  concerning  his  refusal  to  pass  the 
bill  for  the  Militia, ’’  published  April  20th,  1642; 
also  “An  Argument  shewing  that  a  Standing 
Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  free  government, 
and  absolutely  destructive  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  English  Monarchy,’’  printed  in  London 
just  two  hundred  years  ago,  1697 ;  also  a  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by  eminent  names  in  Church  and 
State  representing  millions  of  people,  addressed 
to  the  President,  praying  for  measures  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  peace. 

Upon  special  invitation,  your  favorite  contri¬ 
butor,  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  opened  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  with  a  ringing  speech,  in  which  he  said  that 
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though  unable  to  hear  a  single  word,  he  was 
from  the  core  of  his  heart  in  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  this  conference,  telling  of  a  visit 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Geneva  arbitration  and  prophesying 
that  the  long-looked  for  event  would  come,  when 
there  shall  be  universal  peace  and  good  will 
among  men. 

Perhaps  the  brightest,  wittiest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  ten-minute  speech  delivered  was  by  a 
woman.  Miss  Lucia  P.  Ames  of  Boston.  She 
advocated  that  more  attention  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  education  in  United  States  History, 
also  the  use  of  the  street  cars  in  placarding  sta 
tistics  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  war  and  othe^ 
evils.  She  quoted  Emerson  as  saying  that 
Americans  have  many  virtues,  but  lack  faith 
and  hope  in  the  invisible. 

In  reviewing  this  matter  of  arbitration,  it 
seems  to  me  the  pfogress  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months  is  simply  marvellous.  Two  ad¬ 
ministrations  have  declared  in  its  favor,  the 
majority  of  the  United  States  Senate  voted  for 
it,  the  masses  of  the  people  sympathize  with  it. 
One  of  the  instruments  potent  in  this  progress 
mentioned  only  incidentally,  but  which  should 
be  emphasized,  is  the  newspaper  press.  The 
editors  are  not  united  in  the  matter  of  the  tar¬ 
iff,  nor  were  they  in  regard  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  Civil  War  thirty-five  years  ago,  nor  is 
there  agreement  pertaining  to  other  important 
questions.  But  behold  their  unison  in  favor  of 
international  arbitration  !  Since  my  newspaper 
reading  days  began,  1  have  never  seen  such 
a  spectacle.  From  this  source  I  obtain  my 
larger  hope.  A  fine  old  maxim  which  some  of 
us  have  heard  once  or  twice,  at  least,  is,  “The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.’’  There  is  an 
older  and  finer  saying,  “The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  they  are  mighty  in 
pulling  down  strongholds.’’  1  would  use  the 
former  and  newer  maxim  as  one  of  the  interpre- 
ations  of  the  latter ;  and  always  include  among 
these  mighty  weapons  of  Scripture  used  by  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  and  that  may  be  employed  more  and 
more  by  His  servants,  the  newspapers  and  weeKly 
journals  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

_ N.  B.  R. 

HENRY  DWIGHT  WILLIAMS. 

Henry  Dwight  Williams,  senior  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
died  in  that  city  on  the  18th  of  May,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  hie  age.  Mr.  Williams's 
long  and  eventful  career  is  full  of  interest. 
Born  in  Utica,  the  eon  of  William  Williams,  who 
had  the  largest  book  store  west  of  Albany,  he 
entered  hie  father’s  store  after  his  education  in 
the  local  academy,  but  when  only  eighteen  went 
to  Detroit  and  began  his  career  in  the  banking 
business  as  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Michigan.  In 
hie  maturer  years  he  was  an  oflBcer  in  various 
banks  in  Ohio  and  organizer  and  cashier  of  the 
bank  at  Ravenna,  which  was  called  the  Portage 
branch  of  the  State  bank  system  of  Ohio.  This 
bank  system  had  a  capital  of  86,000,000. 

In  1852  Mr.  Williams  went  to  China,  where 
hie  brother.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  was  engaged 
in  his  great  missionary  enterprises,  and  there 
entered  the  customs  service  of  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  a  lung  time  being  Commissioner 
of  Customs  at  Swatow. 

Returning  to  America  he  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  and  in  Saratoga  for  seventeen  years 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  his 
birth  where  his  ripened  experience  and  Chris¬ 
tian  devotion  were  used  freely  in  the  service  of 
the  church  which  he  had  joined  in  his  boyhood. 

As  an  elder  he  took  more  than  the  usual  inter¬ 
est  in  all  the  work  of  the  church  and  as  clerk  of 
the  session  was  noted  for  the  fidelity  and  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  even  the  smallest  details  of  his 
office  were  discharged.  He  was  the  special 
friend  of  the  poor  and  fond  of  the  children.  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  sixteen  children  of  whom 
but  two  survive.  They  are  Robert  8.  Williams, 
President  of  the  Oneida  National  Bank  of  Utica 
and  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Mrs.  James  V.  P.  Gamden  of  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  JUBILEE  AT  ROMULUS. 

PASTOR  J.  WILFORD  JACKS. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  of  Romulus,  N.  Y., 
was  celebrated  with  suitable  and  interesting  ser¬ 
vices  on  Tuesday,  May  11th.  The  arrangements, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  gave  a  desired  opportunity  for  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  high  honor  and  esteem  in  which  this 
beloved  pastor  of  Romulus  is  held,  not  only  by 
his  own  church,  but  by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva, 
which  he  has  served  so  diligently  as  stated  clerk, 
and  throughout  the  “Synod  of  New  York.  ’’  which 
he  has  served  so  acceptably  as  “permanent  clerk.  ’’ 
The  day  was  fair  and  auspicious,  and  its  in¬ 
viting  offer  was  gladly  welcomed  by  a  throng  of 
friends  from  far  and  near.  The  spacious  old 
church  of  Romulus  was  in  gala  dress,  under  the 
hands  of  the  ladies,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
festoons  of  evergreen.  Over  the  pulpit,  which 
the  pastor  has  so  faithfully  filled  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  were  the  suggestive  dates  1872-1897. 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson  of  Seneca  Falls,  pre 
sided,  as  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva, 
and  in  a  most  graceful  manner,  introduced  the 
several  speakers. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Carter  of  Waterloo,  read  a  Scrip¬ 
ture  selection,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee  of  Bel- 
lona  offered  prayer. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Weller  of  “Geneva  First  Church, ’’ 
voiced  the  congratulations  of  the  Presbytery  to 
the  pastor  and  gave  a  warm  tribute  of  esteem 
and  honor  to  one  whom  they  so  highly  regarded 
as  a  most  faithful  and  efficient  worker  in  the 
Presbytery. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Remick,  D.D.,  of  “Geneva  North, ’’ 
brought  the  congratulations  of  Presbytery  to  the 
church,  and  in  a  happy  phrase  reading  from 
Paul’s  epistle  to  Romulus,  or  Rome,  especially 
commended  the  deeds  of  the  worthy  Marthas  and 
Marys  of  this  church.  He  made  allusion  to  the 
history  of  the  town  and  its  cLurches.  prepared 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Jacks  and  Hon.  D.  Willers.  This 
church  has  had  many  able  and  devoted  pastors 
and  has  sent  out  many  noble  men  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  both  in  Church  and  State.  But  of  all  their 
excellent  pastors,  none  had  served  them  more 
ably  or  devotedly  than  he  who  has  now  completed 
his  quarter  centennial  of  arduous  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  work.  A  letter  of  congratulation  was 
also  read  from  Rev.  L.  J.  Gross,  former  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Romulus. 

To  these  very  warm  and  sincere  words  of  con 
gratulation,  the  modest  pastor  responded  with 
deep  feeling  and  appreciation. 

Rev.  Asher  B.  Temple  of  “Seneca  Church,’’ 
delivered  a  very  clear  cut,  incisive  address  upon 
“The  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Presbyteri¬ 
anism.’’ 

After  a  bountiful  collation,  provided  and 
served  in  the  chapel  by  the  ladies  to  about  300 
guests,  an  evening  session  w’as  held,  at  which 
the  speakers  were  mostly  laymen  and  citizens. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Porter,  pastor  of  the  “Reformed 
Church  of  Lodi,’’  brought  the  greetings  of  tie 
Ministers  Association.  Hon.  Diedrich  Willers 
spoke  for  the  town  of  Varick,  and  Dr.  Everts  for 
the  town  of  Romulus.  Mr.  Henry  Stowell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seneca  Falls  Reveille,  made  a  very  fine 
address  on  the  work  that  Pastor  Jacks  had  done 
for  the  press.  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell 
University  and  School  Commissioner  E.  Seeley 
Bartlett  spoke  of  the  pastor’s  relation  to  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning. 

Congratulatory  letters  were  read  from  Drs. 
Sample,  J,  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  G.  Wylie  and  T.  Ral¬ 
ston  Smith  of  New  York;  from  Kiliaen  Van 
R.nsseker  and  General  Ralph  E.  Prime;  Drs. 
Holmes,  Crocker  of  Albany,  A.  J.  Upson  of  Glen’s 
Falls,  Stebbins,  Millard  and  Coit  of  Roches¬ 
ter  ;  H.  M.  Booth  of  Auburn ;  M.  W.  Stryker 
of  Hamilton  College;  Dr.  Nelson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  ;  Palmer  of  Penn  Yan,  and  many 
others,  all  bearing  honorable  witness  to  the 
h'gh  regard  in  which  the  Romulus  pastor  is 


held  wherever  known,  for  his  courtesy,  efficiency 
and  self-devotion  to  his  work. 

The  field  he  has  occupied  is  a  large  one.  de¬ 
manding  much  labor.  With  tireless  zeal  and 
love  and  self-sacrifice,  he  has  toiled  early  and 
late  for  twenty  five  years.  He  has  ministered  to- 
the  sick  and  dying  and  buried  the  dead  and  com¬ 
forted  the  mourners  with  tender  sympathy. 

He  has  officiated  at  432  funerals  and  at  166- 
weddings.  But  of  his  great  work  for  souls  in 
which  he  has  wrought  so  arduously  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  no  record  on  earth  can  be  made,  but 
many,  many  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life,  to 
be  read  on  “that  day.’’ 

It  is  well  to  honor  such  a  pastor.  That  he 
and  hie  people  may  enjoy  many  more  years  of 
mutual  labor  is  the  prayer  of  all  who  know  him. 

♦  *  *  ^ 

THE  UPPER  CLASSES  IN  CHINA. 

DR.  MARTIN  APPROVES  THE  REV.  GILBERT 
REID’S  MISSION. 

From  a  private  letter  of  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
who  has  recently  returned  to  the  scene  of  his 
long  labors  at  Peking  we'take  the  following : 

“After  stopping  a  day  in  Tientsin  to  call  on 
the  Viceroy  Wang  and  other  friends,  I  came  on 
by  rail  as  far  as  Tsai  Yu,  thence  to  Peking  by 
cart 

I  was  entertained  for  a  few  days  by  Professor 
Russell,  but  Mr.  Reid  presented  his  case  so 
strongly  that  I  came  over  to  take  up  quarters 
with  him.  I  had  expressed  my  inclination  to 
do  so  before  arriving  here,  and  I  now  feel  that 
if  one  can  look  on  anything  as  Providential 
guidance,  my  coming  here  deserves  to  be  so  re¬ 
garded.  The  death  of  hie  father,  of  which  I  did 
not  hear  before  reaching  Shanghai,  necessitates 
his  going  home,  and  without  a  competent  person 
to  look  after  his  mission,  hie  two  or  three  years 
of  work  would  come  t5  naught. 

Tokens  of  sympathy  have  poured  in  on  Mr. 
Reid  from  Princes  and  Ministers  of  state  as 
well  as  officers  of  humbler  rank,  150  in  all. 
Some  of  these  tokens  are  in  the  form  of  banners, 
others  in  that  of  scrolls,  all  expressed  in  fitting^ 
phrase ;  and  a  few  borrowing  the  language  of 
Christianity,  e.g.,  a  scroll  from  a  Manchu  offi¬ 
cial  of  high  rank  says,  “One  more  throne  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.’’  Another  reverently 
uses  the  name  Christ.  Such  a  demonstration 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  history  of  China; 
and  it  is  called  forth  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  a 
plain  missionary  to  interest  and  benefit  tho 
higher  classes. 

His  laborious  system  of  visiting,  I  shall  not 
keep  up;  but  I  shall  hold  myself  accessible  to- 
visitors.  His  house  affords  me  commodious 
quarters,  and  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  him 
of  which  I  take  charge,  provides  a  vehicle  for 
reaching  many  hundreds  of  the  leading  minds. 

This  unexpected  work  diverts  my  attention 
from  some  proposed  tasks,  but  it  is  duty,  and  I 
find  it  also  pleasure. 

A  young  man  who  is  stopping  with  Mr.  Reid 
acts  as  agent  for  the  Equitable  Life.  Yesterday 
the  governor  of  the  city  came  to  our  house  and 
after  examination  by  Dr.  Dudgeon  took  out  a. 
policy  for  5,000  taels.  This  looks  like  progress; 
the  influx  of  new  ideas. 

I  have  not  called  at  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  but: 
to-day  received  a  very  cordial  letter  of  welcome- 
from  that  body. 

Having  heard  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had  been 
speaking  of  me,  I  called  on  him  to-day  and  had 
a  friendly  chat.  He  was  very  cordial.’’ 


To  The  Editor  or  The  Evangelist: 

An  error  occurring  in  the  “Greeting”  sent  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  Queen  Victoria,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  corrected.  The  resolution  seems- 
to  have  been  adopted  on  May  24th,  which  was, 
as  stated,  the  seventy-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Queen’s  birth,  but  the  statement  that  it  was 
also  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  coronation 
was  not  justified  by  the  fact. 

May  ^th  was  not  even  an  anniversary  of  her 
succession  to  the  throne,  which  occurred  June 
20th,  1837,  and  her  coronation  did  not  take  place* 
until  June  28th  of  the  following  year,  1838. 

D. 
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“The  Master  of  Balliol.  ”  The  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.  A.,  Master  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  By  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  and  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
LL.  D.  With  Portraits  and  Other  Illustra¬ 
tions.  In  Two  Volumes.  810.  E.-P.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Company. 

Four  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  in 
England,  and  on  his  way  from  London  to  Liver¬ 
pool  to  embark  for  home,  he  spent  a  day  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  as  the  guest  of  Or.  Fairbairn,  the  bead  of 
the  College  of  the  Independents,  which  has  at 
length  forced  its  way  into  the  somewhat  exclu¬ 
sive  circle  of  Oxford,  furnishing  proof  that  all 
the  learning  of  England  is  not  monopolized  by 
the  Established  Church,  or  its  great  Universi¬ 
ties.  Still  these  Universities,  venerable  in  age, 
with  all  the  memories  and  traditions  of  hundreds 
of  years  gathered  about  them,  and  clinging  to 
them  like  the  moss  on  their  ancient  stones,  are 
justly  objects  of  reverence,  and  not  only  take 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  but  have  a  great 
influence  upon  their  opinions  and  beliefs,  and  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  social,  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  England.  To  be  a  great  man  in 
Oxford  is  to  be  a  great  man  in  England,  and 
hence  an  American,  visiting  the  ancient  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  a  natural  curiosity  to  see,  not  only  the 
historical  buildings  and  the  great  Bodliean  Li¬ 
brary,  but  the  men  whose  names  have  long  been 
familiar  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  who  was  there  that  had  such  a  reputation 
four  years  ago  ?  We  remembered  the  controver¬ 
sies  of  a  past  generation.  There  were  giants  in 
those  days.  But  the  old  names  were  gone.  But 
one  still  lingered,  who  was  a  representative  of 
the  great  scholars  that  had  passed  away.  It  was 
Benjamin  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  who 
was  in  his  own  realm  a  master  indeed ;  who  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  very  first  of  contempo¬ 
rary  scholars,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  who  was  almost  as  much  at  home  in  Greek 
as  in  English,  and  who  might  have  been  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Plato,  or  of  Plato’s  master,  Socrates. 
The  great  work  of  Jowett  was  the  translation  of 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  in  four  volumes;  but  he 
did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  classic  Greek, 
but  to  the  New  Testament  as  well,  and  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Tbessalonians,  Galatians  and  Romans.  In  the 
days  of  the  revival  of  Catholic  traditions  by  the 
Essays  and  Reivews,  he  did  not  go  with  Pusey 
and  Newman  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  stood 
fast  by  the  old  Church  of  England. 

This  was  the  relic  of  the  past  that  attracted  the 
present  visitor  in  Oxford  four  years  ago,  and 
made  him  desire  to  look  upon  that  venerable 
face.  And  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
old  man  in  the  street,  with  his  cap  and  gown, 
walking  slowly  along,  in  conversation  with  a 
professor,  whether  on  the  subjects  of  this  present 
time,  or  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  cannot  tell. 
On  being  introduced,  the  “Master”  at  once  invit¬ 
ed  the  American  visitor  to  lunch  with  him  that 
very  day,  and  so  the  latter  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
hour  all  alone  with  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  a  pleasure  that  he  re¬ 
calls  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  in  that  but 
five  months  after,  he  of  “the  good  gray  head” 
fell  asleep. 

And  now  the  pleasure  of  that  day  is  revived  in 
the  two  volumes  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  which  having  been  published 
first  in  England,  have  been  reproduced  here  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Like  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Dean  Stanley,  the  biography  is  virtually 
a  history  of  the  times,  or  at  least  of  the  great 
questions  that  within  the  last  century  have  come 
up  before  the  scholars  and  the  {leople  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Jowett,  like  Stanley,  was  very  liberal  in 
his  views,  and  yet  a  devout  believer  in  the 
Christian  faith,  which  he  supported  with  all  his 
learning.  The  volumes  are  made  up  very  largely  i 


of  his  letters,  and  of  his  only,  for  he  had  such 
an  abhorrence  of  posthumous  correspondence  be¬ 
ing  dragged  out  of  drawers  and  hiding  places  to 
misrepresent  the  final  views  of  one  who  was  no 
longer  here  to  set  the  public  right,  that  he  gave 
peremptory  order  in  his  will  that  all  letters  to 
him  should  be  burned  /  This  may  have  been  a 
protection  to  some,  but  in  other  cases  a  very 
great  loss.  His  most  intimate  friend  was  Dean 
Stanley,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  there  must  have  been  many  letters 
that  unveiled  the  sweet  nature,  as  well  as  the 
fine  observations,  of  one  who  lived  in  the  very 
centre  of  things  in  England,  and  who  was  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time.  But  with 
all  its  limitations  in  the  absence  of  the  letters  of 
others,  we  are  grateful  to  the  industry  of  those 
who  have  collected  so  many  of  the  letters  of  Jow- 
ott  himself,  and  with  material  from  other  sources, 
have  woven  all  into  a  Life  of  the  Master  of  Balliol. 
that  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  admirable  biog¬ 
raphies  of  our  day. 

The  Devotions  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek  and  Arranged  Anew 
by  John  Henry  Newman.  New  York: 
George  H.  Richmond  and  Company.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition).  82. 

A  book  unique  in  form  and  subject  matter; 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  printed  on  the  new  style  of 
strong  yet  very  light  paper  so  as  to  be  held 
without  tiring  the  hand— a  fault  of  too  many 
books— and  rich  with  a  devotional  theology  cov¬ 
ering  in  the  prayers  and  exercises  of  seven  days 
more  of  the  marrow  of  the  Bible,  the  height 
and  depth  of  Christian  experience,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  redemption  and  the  glory  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  than  can  be  gathered  in  years  from 
patristic  writings  or  the  institutes  and  systems 
of  later  scholars.  This  is  high  praise  from  a 
Presbyterian  of  an  Anglican  prelates  private  de 
votions;  nut  we  justify  our  judgment  by  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal,  a  plunge  into  the  pellucid  depths  of 
its  profound  comprehension  of  things  divine 
and  of  human  life  brought  close  to  the  heart  of 
God  ;  and  we  refer  any  doubter  to  the  book  itself. 

The  introduction  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  is  an 
expression  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  this 
devotional  manual,  which  commends  it  not  only 
to  his  ecclesiastical  associates,  but  to  Chris 
tians  everywhere,  “a  clear  fountain  at  which 
long  since  the  thirst  of  soul  was  slaked.”  This 
is  a  second  American  edition  showing  the  vital¬ 
ity  among  us  of  “simple  and  sincere  devotion,” 
and  bringing  back  the  time  when  these  prayers 
and  devotions  of  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter  were  “music  to  the  ear  and  life  to  the  heart  ” 
Newman’s  “Advertisement”  of  his  translation 
and  arrangement  says  that  it  was  printed  at 
the  sugggestion  of  “many  persons  who  wished 
to  possess  it  simply  as  a  devotional  work,  apart 
from  its  controversial  bearings.”  That  was  half 
a  century  ago;  like  the  Imitatio  Christi,  it 
comes  again  to  refresh  and  cheer  our  hearts.  We 
have  often  desired  something  less  introspective 
and  recondite  than  the  work  of  a  Kempis,  for 
such  as  needed  a  help  to  devotional  meditation. 
Since  reading  this  book  we  have  felt  sincere 
regret  that  it  was  not  in  our  hands  “half  a 
century  ago;”  and  we  have  looked  up  the  life  of 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  D.D.,  (1555-1626),  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  great  English  scholar, 
master  and  pastor,  whose  grasp  of  the  Christian 
system  was  so  personal,  virile  and  devout.  It 
has  seemed  to  us  that  we  have  a  new  treasure,  a 
regal  friend,  an  inspiring  spirit,  a  holy  and 
heavenward  guide.  He  comes  to  us  with  his 
face  shining  and  his  heart  aflame  from  the  in¬ 
effable  communion  with  our  God ;  he  brings  us 
into  the  sacred  Presence  and  puts  our  timid 
hand  into  that  of  the  Father  Almighty.  In  this 
way,  a  highly  gifted  soul  becomes  to  its  fellows 
a  true  representative  of  our  Prophet  and  our 
Priest.  What  a  privilege  to  enter  into  his 
private  devotions!  Our  Dr.  Thomas  Skinner 
was  wont  to  speak  of  a  man  like  Andrewes,  per¬ 
haps  it  was  he  of  whom  he  spake,  who  often 


became  so  wrapt  in  his  holy  exercises  that  he> 
sent  away  the  most  urgent  messages  for  audi¬ 
ence,  saying:  “I  must  give  this  whole  day  to 
God  I”  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  need  of 
this  department  of  Devotional  Theology ;  of  thfr 
merely  dogmatic  we  have  a  surfeit.  We  are  all 
orthodox  when  we  pray  aright ;  may  not  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  prayerful  spirit,  on  these  lofty  lines 
laid  down  by  men  so  vastly  in  advance,  lead  to 
the  best  Christian  unity,  the  truest  peace,  ths 
divinest  Charity ! 

Memoirs  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  Due  de  Reggio. 
Compiled  from  the  Hitherto  Unpubliwed 
Souvenirs  of  theDuchesse  de  Reggio  by  Gas¬ 
ton  Steigler,  and  now  First  Translated  into 
English  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattoe. 
With  Two  Portraits  in  Heliwravure.  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  New  York :  12. 

To  study  the  career  of  a  great  soldier  of  France 
under  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and  a 
soldier  and  statesman  of  the  Restored  Monarchy, 
down  to  the  eve  of  the  Second  Napoleon’s  advent, 
through  the  pleasing  narrative  of  his  wife,  writ¬ 
ten  for  her  children  and  grandchildren,  is  to  see 
the  heroic  side  of  life  from  the  home  standpoint 
and  to  be  correspondingly  interested  and  in¬ 
structed.  The  charm  of  these  memoirs  is  un¬ 
broken  by  scandal,  bitterness  of  spirit,  prejudice 
or  passion ;  it  is  the  delightful  converse  of  the 
pure,  high-souled  Eugenie  de  Coucy,  whose 
sweetness  never  soured,  whose  sufferings  only  ex¬ 
alted  her  womanhood  and  whose  worldly  exalta¬ 
tion  never  led  to  vanity.  In  this  book  one  fol¬ 
lows  the  golden  thread  of  unselfish  devotion  anii 
uncalculating  doing  of  duty  to  family  and  coun¬ 
try  which  gives  value  no  less  than  beauty  to  the- 
complex  web  of  history.  Reading  the  times  of 
Oudinot  in  this  light,  the  hollowness  and  the- 
horrors  intermingled  with  heroism  are  trans¬ 
figured  with  the  glow  that  paints  the  clouds  and 
softens  the  ruggedest  landscape.  From  such  a 
record  we  draw  both  a  lesson  in  domestic  lov» 
and  the  law  of  values  in  public  affairs.  If  the 
marshalls  of  France  all  had  such  wives  as  Oudi¬ 
not,  and  their  recollections  were  as  tender,  as 
purely  sincere  as  hers,  not  only  would  they  need 
no  other  eulogy,  but  the  nation  could  not  cease- 
to  be  glorious  for  virtues  matchless  as  its  valor. 

Some  points  of  this  simple  narrative  are  more- 
eloquent,  more  vivid  and  strong,  than  any  peiv 
pictures  of  professed  masters  of  style.  The  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  young  wife  from  Bar,  in  France,  to 
Wilna,  in  Russia,  to  nurse  her  wounded  hero, 
and  the  return  in  that  awful  retreat  of  what 
had  been  the  Grand  Army,  is  a  chapter  exceed¬ 
ing  romance ;  simple  incidents  become  greater 
and  more  intense  than  anything  in  the  Battle 
gallery  of  Versailles.  The  quiet  steadiness  of 
her  treatment  of  great  crises  and  great  events, 
instead  of  showing  want  of  information,  a. 
womanly  ignorance  or  indifference,  renders  it. 
quite  clear  that  a  woman’s  instinct  penetrates 
the  mysteries  of  politics  and  discovers  the  drift 
of  public  affairs  with  prophetic  vision.  The- 
wife  of  Oudinot  was  a  true  guardian  angel,  never 
interfering  to  his  hurt,  but  always  strengthen ing- 
the  beet  and  noblest  sentiments  of  her  hero  and 
husband,  with  unswerving  integrity,  patriotic- 
devotion  and  transparent  honesty.  If  any  ona 
fancies  her  to  have  been  the  inferior  shadow  of 
that  brilliant  circle,  let  him  read  her  simpls 
description  of  her  visit  to  Josephine,  where  she- 
encountered  the  renowned  de  Stael.  At  such  a 
moment  one  would  rather  be  Madame  Oudinot- 
than  even  the  author  of  Corinne.  Whoever  has 
indulged  the  falsehood  that  France,  at  its  worst, 
had  no  home  life,  no  domestic  virtues,  shouldi 
read  the  chapter  of  her  romance  where  the  great. 
Marshal  sought  her  hand  and  won  her  heart,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  up  with  views  of  the  interiors  of  Bar- 
le-duc,  Jean-d’heures,  and  the  “dear  rue  Bour¬ 
gogne”  in  Paris  There  are  no  Anglo-Sazoa 
homes  fairer,  purer,  holier.  After  Talleyrand 
and  Remusat,  we  are  refreshed  and  clarified  by¬ 
reading  these  memories  of  Oudinot. 

Historically  valuable  is  this  book  by  bringing 
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into  hie  true  place  the  man  whom  we  ought  to 
know.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  memories 
without  sharing  their  sentiment;  but  the  study 
of  them  reveals  to  us  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Frenchmen,  whose  death  called  out  letters  from 
King  William  of  Prussia  and  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  that  are  princely  testimonies  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  man.  He  fonght  them,  yet  they 
admired  and  esteemed  him.  The  feeling  in  the 
countries  overrun  by  France  became  at  times  as 
vindictive  and  undyingly  hostile;  but  these  af¬ 
flicted  nations  had  evidence  of  Oudinot’s  mag¬ 
nanimity,  generosity  and  humanity  that  are  im¬ 
bedded  in  their  traditions  and  make  their  old 
military  foe  one  of  their  personal  heroes  and  na¬ 
tional  friends.  That  is  the  crowning  glory  of  a 
great  soldier.  But  Oudinot  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  as  a  politician  and  peer  of 
France.  He  saw  the  errors  of  Napoleon  and  he 
sought  to  save  the  nation  and  Europe  from  the 
consequences  of  them.  He  was  not  a  Talleyrand, 
but  rather  a  Lafayette.  He  ruled  Paris  through 
the  soldiery  devoted  to  and  trusting  him,  whether 
it  was  called  the  Royal  or  the  National  guard. 
Nobody  ever  distrusted  him;  they  all  wished  to 
be  on  his  side.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  Na¬ 
poleon  that  Oudinot  stood  aloof  during  the 
hundred  days”  ;  but  the  falling  Emperor  could 
not  reproach  the  hero  of  Wagram  for  not  rushing 
on  fate  at  Waterloo.  It  was  Oudinot’s  happi¬ 
ness  to  combine  the  valor  of  Bayard  with  the 
love  of  peace.  It  was  the  ruin  of  Napoleon  that 
his  military  genius  made  him  forever  at  war. 
We  go  again  to  the  Invalides  and  lay  a  fresh 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Marshall  Oudinot. 

A  Story-tellek’s  Pack.  By  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton.  Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell,  W.  T. 
Smedley,  Frank  O.  Small,  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  and  E.  W.  Kemble.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  81.50. 

Ten  of  Mr.  Stockton’s  short  stories,  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  flve  years,  are 
now  gathered  within  this  beautiful  volume. 
Th.ey  are  known  to  many  already,  and  ought  to 
become  the  helpful  friends  of  many  more.  For 
the  reading  of  his  stories  has  a  distinctly  whole¬ 
some  effect.  There  is  something  genuine,  nat¬ 
ural,  and  clean  about  them.  It  may  be  called 
flavor,  atmosphere,  or  anything  else.  It  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  definite  quantity.  It  gives  character 
to  the  strangest  circumstances.  The  unusual, 
when  told  by  Mr.  Stockton,  is  caught  up  into 
the  light  of  this  quality. 

Such  stories  are  an  antidote  for  much  of  the 
intense  romantic  writing  of  the  present  day. 
Many  a  reader  will  bless  the  author  for  the  calm¬ 
ing  and  cooling  effect  of  sitting  with  him  for  a 
while.  This  is  more  than  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Stockton’s  humor  and  frequent  drollery.  He  is 
a  past-master  in  these  things,  but  he  is  also 
sane  and  real  in  his  views  and  moral  qualities. 
He  releases  us  from  care  and  strain,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  “Lady  or  the  Tiger.”  Even 
then  the  effect  is  not  demoralizing  save  by  the 
power  of  hearty  laughter,  whose  demoralizing 
effect  is  to  be  sought,  not  shunned,  for  it  is 
good  for  this  intensely  nervous  age.  Read  “Love 
Before  Breakfast,  ”  “Captain  Eli’s  Beet  Ear,  ” 
“Stephen  Skarridge’s  Christmas,”  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  and  then  go  out  with  a  brighter 
tone  to  your  thinking,  a  greater  benevolence,  a 
purer  spirit. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Problem 
of  Jesus,  by  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D., 
brings  fresh  proof  that  the  personal  influence 
of  Christ  upon  men  of  all  gifts  and  professions, 
orators,  philosophers,  novelists,  poets,  artists, 
reformers,  scientists,  statesmen,  students,  heroes, 
educators,  colonists,  etc.,  has  been  most  real  and 
lasting.  The  source  of  such  an  influence  must 
be  the  risen  Son  of  God.  The  cumulative  force 
of  the  argument  is  indescribable.  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  50 
cents. ) 


The  Ethics  of  Oanibling,  by  W’.  Douglass  Mac- 
Keni  ie,  M.A.,  from  the  press  of  Henry  Altemus, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  very  tasteful,  handy  book, 
issued  by  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
Press,  H.  W.  Gates,  Manager.  The  copyright 
plates  have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Gates  and 
this  valuable  tract  is  to  be  circulated  at  a  small 
price — 35  cents  in  cloth,  or  20  cents  in  paper 
binding — by  the  Chicago  company.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  the  book  and  to  give  it  high  praise.  It 
has  been  taken  up  in  England,  where  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  was  first  printed  in  the  Contem¬ 
porary  Review  by  the  Sunday-school  Union, 
showing  how  the  Christian  public  regarded  Prof. 
MacKenzie’s  discussion  of  the  matter.  We  need 
it  on  this  side  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  question 
of  morals  so  mixed  up  with  social  and  commer¬ 
cial  life  as  the  one  here  so  thoroughly  well 
handled.  The  treatment  is  scientific,  dispas 
sionate,  fair  and  convincing.  The  discrimina¬ 
tions  are  keen  and  just;  the  conclusions  weighty 
and  irrefragable.  Ministers,  teachers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  should  study  it;  young  men  will 
find  it  a  help  in  forming  opinions  and  laying 
down  principles  of  conduct.  The  growth  of  the 
gambling  habit  is  something  which  Christian 
sociology  cannot  longer  ignore;  the  beginning 
of  a  cure  is  just  this  careful  diagnosis  of  the 
disease. 

The  topics  discussed  in  The  Divine  Library: 
Suggestions  Hove  to  Read  the  Bible,  by  J.  Pat- 
erson  Smyth,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  are  How  to  Think 
of  the  Bible,  Studying  tfie~BTble  wTthrthe  Mind, 
and  Studying  the  Bible  with  the  Heart.  The 
counsels  given  are  judicious  and  suggestive; 
and  the  book  will  be  very  useful  to  students  and 
young  people.  The  author  quotes  approvingly 
this  passage  from  Ruskin:  “Make  it  the  first 
morning  business  of  your  life  to  understand 
some  part  of  the  Bible  clearly,  and  make  it  your 
daily  business  to  obey  it  in  all  you  do  under¬ 
stand.”  This  quotation  furnishes  the  keynote 
to  the  treatise.  (New  York,  James  Pott  and 
Company.  50  cents. ) 

A  Brief  Latin  Grammar  has  been  prepared  by 
W.  D.  Mooney,  A.M.,  a  practical  high  school 
teacher  from  Franklin,  Tenn.,  whose  experience 
has  led  him  to  realize  the  need  of  such  a  text-book. 
In  France  and  Germany  these  brief  manuals  have 
been  in  use  for  years  and  Mr.  Mooney,  with  the 
kind  permission  of  Dr.  Seyffert,  has  drawn 
much  of  his  best  material  from  the  Bllendt- 
Seyffert  Grammar,  which  is  used  in  the  German 
gymnasiums.  He  has  also  studied  very  carefully 
the  standard  English  and  French  grammars,  and 
in  quantity  has  taken  Lindsay’s  Latin  Language 
as  a  standard  in  doubtful  cases.  The  book  covers 
all  grammatical  points  arising  in  the  high  school 
work  and  presents  them  in  a  few  clear  words, 
not  giving  many  examples,  but  all  well  chosen 
and  from  the  classics.  There  are  summaries  and 
tables  that  simplify  the  work  for  the  student, 
also  an  Index  of  Grammatical  References. 
(American  Book  Company.  75  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  daily  press 
of  late  about  the  abuse  of  the  free  disMnsary, 
which  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  facts 
may  seem  like  an  uncalled  for  attack  upon  one 
of  our  noblest  charities,  but  if  such  will  read 
Dr.  George  F.  Shrady’s  article,  “A  Propagator 
of  Pauperism,  ”  in  the  June  Forum,  they  will 
understand  better  why  so  many  physicians  rebel 
against  the  misuse  of  the  dispensary  by  those 
v^o  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  who  often  crowd  out  the  ones  who 
really  need  advice  and  treatment.  The  doctor 
says:  “It  is  no  longer  a  joke  to  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  diamonds,  or  the  number  of  women  clad 
in  seal-^ins  in  the  patient’s  waiting-room.” 
Surely  public  opinion  should  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  doctors  in  tneir  efforts  to  correct  such  a  de¬ 
moralizing  condition.  In  this  same  Magazine 
is  an  interesting  discussion  of  “The  Trans-Mis¬ 
souri  Decision,”  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Joint  Traffic  Association,  George  R.  Blanchard ; 
a  trenchant  article  on  “A  New  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,”  by  J.  B.  Bishop,  and  one  on  “The 


Grievance  of  the  West,”  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Hyslop  of  Columbia  University,  with  much 
other  interesting  matter. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Cumpanv  are  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  companion  serial  to  the  Journal  of  Mor¬ 
phology  to  be  entitled  The  Zooloaical  Bulletin. 
It  will  consist  wholly  of  scientinc  communica¬ 
tions,  and  will  offer  to  American  zoologists  an 
opportunity  for  prompt  publication  of  short  con¬ 
tributions  on  animal  morphology  and  general 
biology.  They  expect  to  issue  six  numbers  a 
year  of  about  fifty  pages  each.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  will  be  83  a  year,  and  single  numbers 
will  be  75  cents,  but  all  contributors  will  receive 
fifty  reprints  of  their  papers  gratis.  C.  O.  Whit¬ 
man  and  W.  M.  Wheeler  will  direct  the  editorial 
work  and  the  first  number  will  appear  this 
month. 

Educators  will  be  interested  in  a  book  that 
the  Macmillan  Company  has  in  preparation,  en¬ 
titled  The  Observations  of  a  Foster  Parent.  A 
series  of  papers  on  a  variety  of  educational  sub¬ 
jects,  the  place  of  the  classic,  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  preparatory  schools  and  special  methods  of 
teaching  the  common  branches  will  be  discussed 
and  English  and  American  methods  compared. 

The  July  Scribner's  will  contain  a  sketch  of 
Dr.  Maurier,  by  C.  D.  Gibson,  which  was  taken 
in  June,  1896,  and  is  probably  the  last  portrait 
from  life  of  the  famous  author  and  artist. 


NEW  PDBUCAYIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh:  Bible  Class  Primers:  Christian 
Conduct.  A  Further  Study  in  New  Testament  Mo¬ 
rality;  Rev.  T.  B.  Kilpatrick,  B.D.  20  cents. - The 

Miracles  of  Our  Lord;  Rev.  Professor  Laidlaw,  D.D. 
20  cents. 

The  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York: 
An  American  Cavalier;  William  C.  Hudson  (Bar¬ 
clay  North).  Paper,  50  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  The  Literary 
Movement  in  France  durins  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury;  Georges  Pel  Ussier.  Authorized  English  Ver¬ 
sion;  Anne  Garrison  Brinton.  83.50. 

Ginn  an*  Company,  Boston:  Method  in  History 
for  Teachers  and  Students;  William  H.  Mace.  81.10. 

- Via  Latina.  An  Easy  Latin  Reader;  W’illiam 

C.  Collar.  85  cents. 

Robert  and  Linn  Luce,  Boston:  Going  Abroad  f 
Some  Advice;  Robert  Luce.  Cloth,  81.00;  paper, 
50  cents. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston:  At  the 
Queen’s  Mercy;  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett.  Illustrated 
by  Henry  Sandbam,  R.C.A.  81.75. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  London: 
A  Rose  of  Yesterday;  F.  Marion  Crawford.  81.25. 

- The  Growing  Revelation;  Amory  H.  Bradford. 

81.50. 

John  J.  Hood,  Philadelphia:  Songs  of  Love  and 
Praise,  No.  4.  Editors— Jno.  R.  Sweney,  H.  L.  Gil- 
mour,  J.  H.  Entwisle.  35  cents. 

Rice  and  Hirst,  Philadelphia:  J.  H.  Spicer,  111 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York:  Gateways  to  the  Bible. 
50  cents. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia: 
Hymnal  for  Primary  Classes.  A  Manual  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Sunday  schools.  15  cents. 

The  Advance  Publishing  Company,  Chicago: 
In  His  Steps.  “WhatW'ould  Jesus  Do?”;  Charles 
M.  Sheldon.  Cloth,  81.00;  paper,  25  cents. 


PEB10DICAI.S. 

For  May:  Indian  Notes;  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  June:  Missionary  Record;  Association  Notes; 
Architecture  and  Building;  The  Spirit  of  Missions; 
Literary  Digest;  Education;  'The  Biblical  World; 
Light  and  Life;  Record  of  Christian  Work;  The 
Sunday-school  Lesson  Illustrator;  Saint  Andrew’s 
Cross;  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous 
Women— Rosa  Bonheur;  The  Music  Teacher;  Vick’s 
Magazine;  Good  Housekeeping;  Printer’s  Ink;  Kin¬ 
dergarten  News;  Auburn  Seminary  Review;  The 
Truth;  The  Nineteenth  Century;  The  Land  of  Sun¬ 
shine;  The  Pilot;  Architecture. 


PAMPBUSTS. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara. 

Four  Sermons  on  the  Bible;  Rev.  Newton  Mar¬ 
shall  Hall. 

Individual  Credits.  Address  Delivered  before  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  James  G.  Cannon. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  Necrology,  1806-’97. 
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AN  INCIDENT  AMOND  THE  TIJSCABOKAS. 

My  Dear  Db.  Field:  On  a  number  of  occa- 
Bions  in  the  last  two  years  you  have  spoken  most 
kindly  of  persons  and  events  among  the  Tusca- 
roras.  The  writer  is  the  only  one  surviving  to 
give  account  of  an  incident  which  he  thinks 
will  impart  no  lees  impression  to  your  readers 
than  to  himself.  Let  me  say  in  beginning  that 
special  interest  on  our  part  in  the  Tuecaroras  is 
not  misplaced.  The  remnant  of  that  heroic 
tribe  in  the  Carolinas  escaped  the  extinction 
of  the  Catawbas  and  the  Yamassees  in  their 
great  conspiracy  against  the  whites,  yet  rather 
than  submit  to  their  conquerors,  forsook  their 
homes  and  the  graves  and  council  fires  of  their 
fathers,  and  took  up  a  long  and  dangerous  march 
across  the  mountains  of  what  is  now  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  were  received  by  the 
Five  Nations  as  a  Confederate  tribe,  as  tradition 
declared  they  had  once  before  been.  What  is 
now  Niagara  county  was  assigned  them  by  the 
Senecas  as  a  home,  and  there  they  have  had  their 
reservation  since  1712,  the  time  of  their  migra¬ 
tion.  This  march  for  liberty  has  only  been 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to 
the  British  boundary  after  their  severe  defeat 
in  the  dead  of  winter  by  the  gallant  and 
lamented  MacKenzie.  When  a  boy  the  writer 
has  often  heard  the  details  of  the  wondrous 
march  from  an  aged  Tuscarora  as  we  sat  fishing 
together  along  the  rapids  of  the  Niagara.  He 
had  them  from  his  grandmother,  who  was  a  little 
girl  of  twelve  at  the  time  of  the  migration.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  us,  that  both  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
in  that  of  1812  the  Tuscaroras,  though  the  weak¬ 
est  of  the  tribes,  took  part  with  us  both  against 
the  British  and  their  own  confederacy,  and  all 
the  adroitness  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Brant 
could  not  change  them.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  has  some  cause  for  special  remembrance,  for 
a  little  band  of  Tuscaroras  under  command  of 
Colonel  Jacobs,  father  of  Deacon  Jacobs,  so  kindly 
mentioned  by  yourself  in  a  recent  article,  saved 
my  grandfather,  father,  and  two  uncles  from 
massacre  by  the  British  Indians,  when  the  at¬ 
tack  was  already  made  and  they  were  without 
the  defence  of  a  single  weapon.  Joined  by  life¬ 
long  neighborhood  to  the  tribe  and  by  entire  famil¬ 
iarity  with  its  members,  young  and  old,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  wish  to  give 
to  your  readers  the  following  account  or  else  it 
must  die  with  me : 

The  church  of  Lewiston,  of  which  I  had  charge, 
was  the  nearest  to  the  Tuscarora  Mission  Church, 
only  three  miles  distant.  After  the  missionary 
left,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  for  oc¬ 
casional  Sabbath  service,  for  the  marrying  of 
their  young  people  and  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

I  felt  at  home  among  them,  for  my  father  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  frontier  trials  with  their 
elder  men  in  the  strife  of  1812;  had  been  their 
legal  adviser  in  matters  with  the  State  govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  had  myself,  in  early  years,  roamed 
the  great  wilderness  with  the  young  men,  or 
fished  with  them,  by  day  and  by  night,  along 
the  great  rapids.  After  an  afternoon  Sabbath 
service,  one  of  their  chiefs,  John  Mountpleasant, 
a  man  of  most  manly  face  and  stature,  said  to 
me  that  his  aged  mother,  infirm  and  blind, 
wished  the  church  members  to  meet  once  more 
with  her  for  observance  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  and  asked  me  to  lead  in  the  obser¬ 
vance.  What  followed  will  never  leave  me.  On 
repairing  to  the  house,  the  venerable  woman  sat 
in  her  place  to  receive  us,  and  an  involuntary  awe 
fell  upon  all.  She  was  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old.  Her  thick  hair  of  perfect  silver  fell  loosely 
over  her  shoulders,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
deep  hue  of  her  complexion.  Her  kirtle  of  calico 
was  confined  with  silver  brooches ;  her  skirt  was 
of  the  finest  blue  broadcloth,  while  her  feet  were 
clad  in  the  native  moccasin,  with  the  fine  work 
of  beads  and  porcupine  quills  for  which  her  peo¬ 
ple  are  noted.  She  was  the  patriarch  of  her  peo¬ 


ple,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  quiet,  tender 
reverence  with  which  all  came  and  took  their 
places  before  her.  There  were  those  present  who 
were  themselves  over  sixty,  but  they  plainly 
seemed  to  themselves,  in  that  presence,  but 
younger  members  of  the  tribe.  Her  sightless 
eyes,  like  Milton’s,  were  perfectly  bright,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  blindness.  Her  son  led  me 
before  the  aged  saint,  and  said:  “Mother,  this 
is  Mr.  Cooke,  son  of  Bates  Cooke ;  he  has  come 
to  help  us  observe  the  Supper.’’  The  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes ;  the  fountains  of  memory 
were  broken  up ;  she  repeated  my  father’s  name 
twice,  and  it  was  plain  her  thoughts  were  on  the 
years  when  he  and  her  husband  had  breasted, 
side  by  side,  the  perils  of  the  frontier.  She  then 
took  my  hand  and  in  tones  broken  with  feeling 
and  with  the  native  accent,  thanked  me.  I 
wished  as  much  of  the  service  in  Indian  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  gave  out  the  opening  hymn  in  their  own 
book,  the  Mohawk.  The  hymns  have  not  been 
rendered  into  their  own  tongue.  Singularly 
enough,  while  the  other  tribes  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  Tuscarora,  these  have 
little  in  using  the  other  dialects. 

The  sweetness  of  the  Indian  women’s  singing 
is  simply  indescribable.  They  modestly  draw 
their  blankets  far  over  their  heads  and  hold  their 
books  underneath,  and  there  issue  sounds  sweeter 
and  more  plaintive  than  I  have  ever  heard  else¬ 
where.  The  bass  voice  of  the  Indian  is  full  and 
sonorous,  and  in  perfect  unison,  but  it  is  the 
treble  that  always  strikes  strangers,  and  is  long 
in  leaving  their  ears.  I  then  read  the  Saviour’s 
words  of  institution,  which  were  rendered,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence,  by  the  interpreter.  I  then 
asked  Deacon  Jacobs  to  pray — the  same  whom 
you  now,  thirty  years  since  that  day,  congratu¬ 
late  in  the  wish  of  hie  heart  fulfilled  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  His  voice 
was  always  the  nearest  like  a  flute  of  any  I  have 
heard,  and  it  was  now  low  and  subdued  by  the 
feeling  of  the  hour.  As  he  went  on,  I  could 
hear  solos  from  under  the  drawn  blankets,  and 
his  own  voice  at  times  almost  choked.  The 
name  of  the  Saviour,  “Gay  sus, ’’  was  often  ut¬ 
tered,  and  the  name  of  the  aged  saint  was 
coupled  with  it  in  his  petition.  When  he  fin¬ 
ished,  it  was  almost  as  if  all  in  the  room  had 
ceased  breathing ;  tears  were  on  all  faces ;  they 
streamed  down  from  the  sightless  eyes,  and  the 
lips  quivered  with  emotion  and  with  muttered 
words  of  her  own  tongue.  It  was  a  Bochim  of 
tenderness,  but  not  of  wailing.  As  the  elements 
were  distributed,  the  sense  that  it  must  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  last  time  for  her  we  were  meeting 
with,  seemed  to  rest  so  deeply  on  all,  that  it  also 
seemed  as  if  it  might  be  our  own  last  time. 
Again  the  singing;  then  the  end.  As  I  stood 
before' the  aged  one  for  adieu,  she  placed  both 
her  hands  on  my  head  and  said:  “Son  of  Bates 
Cooke,  my  husband’s  friend,  I  thank  you  !’’ 
Even  under  present  feeling,  the  memories  of 
half  a  century  gone  make  their  claim. 

The  Wednesday  following,  there  came  a  ring 
at  my  door.  As  I  opened,  the  tall,  fine  form  of 
the  chief  was  again  before  me.  I  could  not  keep 
from  exclaiming,  “John,  your  mother  ?’’  “Is 
gone  !’’  said  he,  and  for  a  minute  could  say  no 
more.  “She  left  us  this  morning.  Will  you 
come  up  and  bury  her  ?’’  It  was  something  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  burial.  The  entire  nation, 
old  and  young,  was  there.  And  when  I  spoke  to 
them  from  the  Saviour’s  words,  “Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  the  day  that  I  drink  it  new  in 
the  kingdom  of  God, ’’  it  seemed  to  all,  as  to 
myself,  that  we  had  been  present  and  participants 
indeed  in  a  Last  Supper. 

That  solemn  scene:  the  aged  one  “doing  this 
for  her  burial;’’  the  believing  ones,  the  singing 
ones,  doing  this  in  communion  at  once  with 
her  and  with  their  Lord ;  the  loving  deacon  and 
members  who  survive,  and  rejoice  in  their  new 
house  of  worship ;  this  now  seems  all  that  has 
been  given  to  the  establishing  and  support  of 
the  Tuscarora  Mission. 

Joshua  Cooke. 


SOUTHERN  ENHLAND  IN  MAT 

The  following  letter,  although  not  intended 
for  publication,  gives  such  a  delightful  account 
of  an  outing  in  Old  England,  that  our  readers 
will  be  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  it 
with  us.— Editor  Evan. 

London,  May  as. 

During  our  voyage  the  weather  was  cold,  with 
some  rain  and  the  ocean  was  rough  at  times, 
but  “The  St.  Paul’’  proved  a  steady  vessel,  and 
we  good  sailors,  on  deck  and  at  the  table  every 
day.  We  approached  the  coast  of  England  early 
on  the  morning  of  May  12th,  and  the  swelling 
downs  of  Devon,  “The  Needles,’’  sentinels  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  grassy  shores  of 
Hampshire,  were  a  welcome  sight,  as  we  steamed 
toward  Southampton. 

Landing  early  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  soon 
on  our  way,  in  a  small  steamer,  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Passing  through  Southampton  Water 
and  the  Solent  along  the  same  shores  we 
had  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  St.  Paul  we- 
approached  the  Island  and  saw  the  towers  of 
Osborne  House,  the  Queen’s  residence,  amid 
the  luxuriant  foliage. 

Cowes  is  very  picturesque  from'the  water,  but 
is  a  quiet  town,  except  during  ^the  annual  re¬ 
gattas  in  August,  and  even  now  we  saw  many 
fine  yachts  anchored  near.  After  landing  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight  we  continued  our  trip  to  Ryde, 
beautifully  situated  oh  the  northern  coast.  The 
Esplanade  along  The  Solent  forms  a  pleasant 
promenade,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  live 
near  in  substantial  villas  surrounded  by  gray 
ivy  covered  walls,  and  the  open  gates  and 
lower  walls  on  some  streets  afford  glimpses  of 
the  siball  lawns  w  ith  their  fiowers  and  trees. 

We  found  that  May  is  the  month  in  which  to- 
see  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  its  greatest  loveliness. 
Although  the  air  was  cold,  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  men  were  tilling  the  fields  in  every 
direction.  The  cattle  browsed  contentedly  in 
the  meadows,  the  sheep  upon  the  downs,  the 
birds  sang  sweetly  in  the  leafy  trees,  the  bees- 
hummed  cheerily  in  the  fragrant ,  hedges  and 
the  fiowers  were  everywhere.  Clematis,  roses, 
and  ivy  clambered  over  the  porcbes  of  the  villas 
and  thatched  cottages,  and  each  garden  was 
fragrant  with  wall  fiowers,  lilacs,  pansies^, 
tulips,  and  forget-me-nots. 

The  laburnums  and  apple  trees  with  their  pink 
and  white  blossoms,  the  varied  foliage  of  the 
forest  trees,  the  golden  furze,  the  grass  sprinkled- 
with  cowslips,  crimson  tipped  daisies  and  but¬ 
tercups,  the  flowering  hedgerows,  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque  thatched  cottages  clustered  round  the^ 
village  churches  were  constant  sources  of  delight. 
We  realized,  as  never  before,  the  far  famed 
beauty  of  rural  England  in  the  spring  time. 

The  towns  were  also  interesting  !  We  visited 
Brading,  with  its  ancient  houses  and  old  church, 
built  in  689  A.D.,  in  whose  churchyard  sleeps 
“Little  Jane,’’  the  Young  Cottager,  with  her 
epitaph  written  by  Leigh  Richmond,  and  ita 
Market  Place  near  by  with  the  old  whipping 
post  and  stocks  still  standing. 

We  lunched  at  Shanklin  in  a  picturesque,  vine- 
covered  Inn,  with  a  beautiful  garden  and  tennia 
court,  and  afterward  walked  through  the 
“chine, ’’  leading  down  to  the  sandy  shore  of 
“  The  Channel.  ’  ’  Sandown,  Ben  Church,  Vent- 
nor,  all  fine  towns,  afford  charming  views  of  the 
sea,  and  Newport, the  capital,  is  quite  a  business- 
town. 

We  drove  for  six  miles  from  Ventnor  to  Black- 
gang,  on  “The  Under  Cliff  Drive.’’  To  our  right 
the  cliffs  towered  above  us,  the  downs  sloping 
gently  from  them  to  meet  the  sea  cliffs,  and 
between,  the  road  and  level  stretches  of  grass. 
We  had  beautiful  views  of  the  sea  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  “Needles,’’  with  glimpses  of  the  square 
tower  of  the  weather  beaten  church  of  Chale, 
some  time  before  we  reached  the  village,  where^ 
we  spent  the  night.  Carrisbrooke  Castle,  i» 
situated  upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  village,  and, 
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redolent  memories  of  unfortunate  King  Charles 
First  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  interested  us 
much.  The  habitable  portion  of  the  Castle  is 
occupied  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Island. 
The  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg  was  Gov- 
■ernor,  and  his  widow,  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
now  holds  the  office. 

We  drove  to  Whippingham  Church  in  the 
grounds  of  Osborne  House,  and  saw  Prince 
Henry’s  tomb.  The  church  was  erected  under 
the  late  Prince  Consort’s  direction,  so  a  tablet 
etates  in  the  Queen's  pew.  Princess  Beatrice 
was  married  in  the  church  and  will  be  buried 
there.  She  and  the  Queen  are  much  attached  to 
their  homes  here. 

The  city  of  Salisbury  delighted  us  with  its 
'quaint  houses,  some  500  years  old,  still  habita¬ 
ble,  clustered  round  the  yard  of  St.  Thomas 
Church  which  was  built  about  the  same  time 
-as  the  Cathedral. 

The  body  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  be¬ 
headed  in, the  marketplace  of  the  city,  is  buried 
under  the  altar.  The  carved  oak  ceiling,  the 
fine  old  stained  glass,  the  frescoe  above  the 
chancel^of^the  Last  Judgment,  are  all  well  pre- 
'Served.  The  Avon  flows  through  the  city  under 
several  bridges  and  winds  through  the  Cathedral 
meadows. 

What  can  I  say  of  “The  Cathedral  ?’’  this 
wonderful  specimen  of  thirteenth  century  early 
English  architecture,  the  magnificent  gray  pile 
surmounted  by  the  highest  spire  in  England  I 
Set  like  a  precious  jewel  in  the  broad  lawns 
«nd  majestic  elms  of  its  close,  it  is  approached  by 
two  gates,  one  from  the  High  street  of  the  town. 
Beyond  the  close  are  the  Dean’s  House,  the  The¬ 
ological  College  and  homes  for  the  clergy,  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bishop’s  Palace  by  beautiful 
cloieters,^with  Chapter  House  and  extensive 
:gardene. 

But  if  the  exterior  is  so  impressive,  the  in¬ 
terior  is  still  more  so,  with  its  length  of  nave, 
its  arches,  its  clustered  pillars,  its  fine  monu¬ 
ments,  beautiful  windows,  and  its  restorations, all 
in  such  good  tasce.  Words  fail  in  describing  itl 
London  is  busy  preparing  for  “The  Jubilee.’’ 
Everywhere  buildings  are  being  concealed  and 
equares  disfigured  by  seats  in  course  of  erection. 
It  is  the^talk  of  the  day !  Shops  are  selling 
souvenirs!  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Briton 
■are  coming.from  afar  and  the  dusky  dependents 
from  Asia,  Africa  and  “The  Isles  of  the  Sea.  ” 
But  it  IS  said  Americans  will  not  be  here  in  as 
large  numbers  as  expected. 

It  will  be  a  wonderful  pageant !  We  saw  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  royal 
notables  dash  through  the  streets  on  Saturday, 
preceded  by  the  Guards  and  outsiders,  to  open 
“The  Bramwall  Tunnel,’’  under  the  Thames,  to 
relieve  traffic  in  that  quarter.  Rain  (our  first 
•experience  of  it  in  England)  prevented  our  trying 
to  see  “The  Trooping  of  the  Colors’’  at  White¬ 
hall  to-day,  in  honor  of  the  Queen’s  birthday. 

Hyde  Park  is  looking  its  loveliest  with  the 
rhododendrums  in  full  bloom.  As  it  is  the  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  gay  with  carriages  and  foot  passen¬ 
gers.  Indeed  the  whole  “West  End’’  is  being 
unusually  “smartened  up’’  for  “The  Jubilee.’’ 

We  heard  Dr.  J.  Monroe  Gibson  preach  on 
Sunday  to  a  large  congregation  from  Rev.  xiv. 
6.  A  fine  sermon,  but  on  such  a  great  subject, 
that  it  necessitated  another  discourse  in  the 
-evening.  The  congregational  singing,  led  by  a 
large  choir,  was  unusually  fine.  We  listened  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  in  the  evening  at  his  church, 
^‘The  City  Temple,’’  Holborn  Viaduct.  A 
•characteristic  sermon  upon  “The  Unknowable 
Knowledge.’’  The  whole  service  was  comfort¬ 
ing  and  restful. 

Two  copies  of  the  dear  old  Evangelist  have 
reached  us,  bringing  much  interesting  news  from 
home  and  reminding  us  of  our  true,  kind  friends 
-at  the  office,  to  whom  we  send  much  love. 

A.  W.  C. 


THE  POWER  OF  HEREDITY. 

By  Judith  Wells. 

Among  thoughtful  students  of  human  nature, 
the  question  is  frequently  discussed  whether 
education  may  not  be  powerful  enough  to  counter¬ 
balance  and  overcome  heredity. 

This  question  can  never  be  settled,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  strength  of  inherited 
traits,  one  by  another,  or  to  calculate  how  much 
or  how  little  they  are  controlled  or  modified  by 
education,  by  circumstances  and  environment, 
which  are  a  part  of  education. 

If  it  were  possible  to  find  two  new  born  chil¬ 
dren  just  alike,  in  body,  mind  and  spirit,  and 
to  subject  the  one  to  careful  training,  leaving 
the  other  to  natural  guidance  alone,  we  might 
be  able  to  answer  the  query ;  but  human  beings 
are  as  diverse  ir  mind  as  in  body,  and  no  two 
ever  lived,  who,  born  of  the  same  parents,  under 
the  same  conditions,  were  enough  alike  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  their  characters  of  any  course  of  training. 

Y’et,  one  may  well  doubt  the  power  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  sees,  all  around  him,  among  those  most 
carefully  taught,  most  tenderly  guarded,  most 
thoroughly  enlightened  on  all  moral  questions, 
lives  wrecked  under  the  stress  of  temptation, 
which  certain  inherited  tendencies  have  made 
them  powerless  to  resist.  We  look  with  wonder 
at  one  who,  Esau  like,  sells  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  and  can  only  appreciate  the 
force  of  temptation,  to  him  irresistible,  by  de¬ 
ciding  that  after  all,  men  are  as  they  are  made ; 
that  in  every  new  born  soul  exist  tastes  and  in¬ 
clinations,  which  will  remain  so  lorg  as  life  may 
last,  making  a  character  good  or  bad,  weak  or 
strong,  according  to  his  mental  and  spiritual  in¬ 
heritances. 

No  living  creature  is  more  weak  and  helpless 
and  unconscious  than  a  new  born  baby ;  yet, 
there  is  something  awful  in  the  thought  of  its 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil,  for  weal  or  woe,  to 
those  who  love  it,  and  to  the  world  it  has  just 
entered,  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

The  brain  whose  visible  pulsations  we  tenderly 
guard,  may  be  the  brain  of  a  Newton,  a  Darwin, 
or  an  idiot.  The  tiny,  aimless  hands  may  do 
the  work  of  a  Whittier,  a  Dickens,  a  Raphael, 
or  they  may  do  the  work  of  Cain. 

The  least  witie  among  us  are  forced  to  recog 
nize  the  limitations  of  education  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and  while  they  strive  to  do  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  children  given  to  their  care,  they  are 
conscious  of  a  power  which  sets  itself  against 
them,  seeming  to  say,  “Thus  far  thou  shalt 
come  and  no  farther.  ’  ’  Nature  is  stronger  than 
education.  “Blood  will  tell.’’ 

Men  who  raise  horses  and  cattle,  dogs  and 
fowls,  act  upon  these  old  proverbs.  If  you  visit 
a  stock  farm  and  remark  upon  a  fine  young  colt, 
the  owner  will  say,  “Yes,  his  sire  was  a  famous 
racer  and  hie  mother  had  such  and  such  good 
points.  This  will  make  a  race  horse.’’  He  does 
not  go  about  among  the  farmers  and  buy  colts 
here  and  there,  expecting  to  train  them  to  be¬ 
come  what  he  desires.  He  sees  to  it  that  the 
blood  is  good,  that  the  young  animal  has  an  in 
heritance  back  of  it,  and  then  he  tries  to 
strengthen,  by  training,  all  of  those  points  of 
excellence  which  he  feels  certain  must  exist. 
He  would  tell  you  that  it  is  labor  thrown  away 
to  attempt  to  make  a  fine  horse  from  the  hap¬ 
hazard  foal  of  a  common  cart  horse ;  though,  as 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  there  may  be 
to  this,  and  now  and  then  a  most  unpromising 
farm  yard  colt  will  develop  into  a  Black  Beauty. 
In  such  case,  the  horse  breeder  will  insist  that 
somewhere  among  the  equine  ancestry  those 
t-raits  have  existed  which,  combined  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  various  circumstances,  have  brought 
about  this  unexpected  result. 

If  this  is  true  of  horses,  is  it  not  folly  to  talk 
or  write  of  children  as  plastic  clay  in  our  hands, 
to  be  molded  according  to  our  wills  ? 

Think  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  process 


through  which  a  soul  finds  its  way  to  earth ; 
think  of  the  diverse  and  antagonistic  traits  of 
father  and  mother,  and  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers;  of  physical  conditions  and  limitations 
which  tend  still  further  to  change  and  modify 
inherited  characteristics,  and  who  shall  dare 
venture  a  prophecy  as  to  what  the  child  shall 
eventually  become  ?  Who  will  have  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  take  in  his  hands  the  helpless  bit  of 
humanity,  and  say,  “I  will  make  of  this  the 
man  I  choose  ?’’  The  man  is  there  already. 

Do  you  quote,  “As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 
is  inclined  ?’’  Bend  a  beech  sapling  towards  the 
ground,  and  fix  it  there  by  heavy  weights.  The 
twig  is  bent,  and  the  tree  will  be  a  crooked 
thing  forever,  yet  it  will  still  remain  a  beech, 
and  every  branch  will  still  reach  upward  toward 
the  sun,  striving,  against  education,  to  follow 
the  laws  of  its  being.  You  have  spoiled  the 
tree,  but  you  have  not  made  of  it  a  willow  or  an 
elm.  In  every  leaf  and  fiber,  it  is  a  beech  tree 
still. 

What  right  now  have  we  to  say  that  man,  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  all  God’s  creatures,  can 
be  educated  into  something  not  himself  ? 

No  parents  are  so  lacking  in  wisdom  as  to  in¬ 
sist  that  a  child  who  is  color  blind  shall  be  an 
artist,  or  one  who  is  deaf  shall  be  a  musician ; 
yet  they  are  just  as  foolish  when  they  drive  to 
College  a  boy  who  cares  nothing  for  books,  but 
loves  to  delve  in  the  earth;  or,  may  be,  is  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  whirr  and  buzz  of  wheels  and 
bands,  and  curious  machinery.  His  father  may 
be  a  scientist,  and  his  mother  a  literary  power, 
but  some  ancestor,  two  or  three,  or  ten  genera¬ 
tions  back,  or  some  parental  influence,  (who 
can  tell?)  has  made  the  boy  a  mechanic,  and  he 
can  no  more  be  educated  into  a  lawyer  than  an 
elm  tree  can  be  made  to  bear  acorns.  Education 
can  guard  and  guide  and  strengthen,  but  it 
cannot  change  the  soul.  It  may  put  on  a  sur¬ 
face  gloss,  an  outside  garment,  but  the  man  is 
there  still,  and  when  the  time  of  trial  comes,  he, 
himself  will  stand  forth  to  the  light,  perhaps 
a  weaker,  perhaps  a  stronger  soul  than  the  world 
has  deemed  him,  but  it  will  be  the  man  himself, 
as  God,  not  man  made  him. 

Some  there  are  who  are  born  untruthful.  No 
amount  of  training,  or  careful  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  can  make  such  ones  absolutely  true.  One 
who  is  color  blind  cannot  paint  a  rose,  for  he 
has  not  a  conception  of  the  rose  as  it  really  is. 
So  there  are  some  who  do  not  know  the  truth 
when  they  meet  her  face  to  face.  They  are 
worse  than  color  blind.  Can  education  give 
them  sight  ?  They  may  learn  to  speak  more 
carefully,  and  to  act  more  honestly,  but  the 
taint  is  in  the  blood,  and  trial  brings  it  to  the 
light.  Nature  may  be  modified  and  softened 
and  smoothed  out  and  strengthened,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  changed. 

The  trees  in  March  are  full  of  swelling  buds, 
waiting  lor  the  spring  sunshine  and  showers  to 
transform  them  into  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
May.  You  cannot  alter  the  outcome  of  those 
folded  buds.  Each  will  open  in  its  own  time 
and  manner.  The  maple  will  send  forth  its 
winged  seeds  while  its  daintily  cut  leaves  are 
rapidly  unfolding,  the  elm  will  scatter  showers 
of  tiny  blossoms  as  its  boughs  slowly  veil  them¬ 
selves  in  tender  green ;  the  lilac  will  suddenly 
robe  itself  in  odorous  purple  with  a  background 
of  polished,  heart  shaped  leaves,  and  no  art  of 
yours  can  change  one  to  the  other,  or  make  any 
tree  other  than  it  is.  Careful  cultivation  may 
make  the  maple  and  the  elm  more  beautiful, 
and  the  lilac  blossoms  more  abundant,  but  each 
will  retain  its  individuality.  The  elm  boughs 
will  droop  as  gracefully  as  before,  while  the 
lilacs  lift  aloft  their  sturdy  arms,  and  only  in 
the  maple  will  the  sap  be  sweet. 

You  seek  your  garden  to  look  for  tokens  of  the 
spring.  You  raise  the  covering  from  a  cherished 
rose,  and,  lo,  a  yellow  pansy  lifts  its  face  in 
unexpected  greeting.  How  came  the  pansy 
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there  f  Is  it  possible  that  a  seed  of  larkspur  or 
marigold,  dropped  on  the  generous  soil,  has 
there  found  influences  at  work,  powerful  enough 
to  change  the  seedling  to  a  pansy  plant.  Never, 
for  a  moment  does  such  a  fancy  cross  your  mind. 
You  know  that  only  a  pansy  seed  sent  forth  the 
yellow  bloom. 

The  soil  of  your  rose  bed  has  been  enriched 
with  everything  needful  to  bring  roses  to  their 
highest  perfection.  You  have  driven  away  all 
noxious  insects,  and  tenderly  pruned  the  older 
growth ;  you  have  fed  the  hungry  roots  with 
the  food  they  crave  to  make  them  bring  forth 
their  best.  Do  you  examine  the  young  shoots, 
to  see  if,  perchance,  they  may  bear  lilies  ?  Do 
you  even  hope  to  see  the  thorns  diminish  under 
your  wise  and  tender  ministrations  ?  You  an¬ 
swer,  “No.  All  roses  have  their  thorns,  and 
from  the  roots  of  roses,  lilies  never  grow  ?’’ 
You  are  right. 

And,  from  a  human  soul  in  which  Ood,  or 
Nature,  (call  it  which  you  will)  has  planted  love 
and  truth,  these  graces  will  grow,  but,  if  the 
seed  be  evil,  what  will  the  harvest  be?  If, 
midst  the  evil,  there  are,  as  always,  germs  of 
better  things,  take  heart  of  courage,  and  nour¬ 
ish  them  well,  for  who  can  judge  how  fast  and  far 
they  may  yet  extend  ?  In  the  unknown  depths 
of  a  nature  which  seem  swarped  and  twisted 
beyond  hope  of  redemption,  there  may  exist 
some  trait  inherited  from  a  far  off  ancestor, 
which  by  careful  education  may  become  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  overcome  the  worst  tendencies, 
and  make  a  character  all  the  nobler  and  stronger 
for  the  struggle  through  which  the  hampered 
spirit  has  passed.  No  one  can  guage  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  human  soul,  or  mark  the  point 
beyond  which  effort  is  in  vain.  But,  as  well 
expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs 
from  thistles,  as  to  gather  from  a  human  being 
what  was  never  planted  in  its  soul. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
a  pelting  northeast  storm,  there  was  a  fair  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meeting  of  June  9th. 

Africa  is  one  of  the  countries,  from  which, 
perhaps,  because  it  seems  so  very  far  away,  we 
are  especially  glad  to  hear.  So  we  give  these 
extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Reutlinger, 
dated  “Benito,  April  lOtb. 

“We  take  The  Evangelist,  and  are  very  fond 
of  it,  but  the  first  column  we  seek  is  the  Worn 
en’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  my  second 
is  the  Tenement  House  Chapter.  It  gives 
glimpses  of  a  phase  of  life  hardly  met  with 
here,  and  still  there  are  points  of  similarity. 
Our  people  cannot  be  considered  as  suffering 
from  want,  they  have  no  winter  to  battle 
through ;  with  a  little  exertion  they  can  procure 
all  the  wood  they  need,  without  any  optlay.  Of 
hunger  with  nothing  to  satisfy  it,  they  know 
almost  nothing ;  except  it  be  the  tribes  who  have 
come  down  recently  from  the  interior,  and  are 
still  making  their  way  to  the  coast.  Work  comes 
awfully  hard  to  our  people ;  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  consider  it  a  blessing  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  occupy  them. ’’ 

Speaking  of  the  needs  of  the  station :  “We 
want  full  appropriations,  we  want  a  dormitory 
for  our  boys ;  oh,  we  want  sO  much,  but  above 
all  we  want  the  approval  of  our  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  His  blessing  resting  upon  our  work, 
then  even  our  wants  will  be  turned  into  bless¬ 
ings.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  so  few 
to  do  it.  For  years  it  seemed  as  though  we  had 
almost  parted  company  with  gross  heathenism 
and  darkness  dense  along  the  coast  line  for, 
though  heathen  were  many,  nearly  all  we  came 
in  contact  with  had  some  knowledge  of  God, 
and  Christ  His  Son.  W’bat  stood  between  them 


and  salvation  was  only. the  hard  and  disobedient 
heart.  But  now  we  come  in  constant  contact 
with  the  Mabeya  and  Pangwe  people;  indeed 
they  are  all  about  us,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  way  of  salvation.  The  way  is  opened  for 
bringing  them  to  Christ,  but  ‘How  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard, 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
We  are  hoping  and  praying  that  the  children 
now  in  our  schools  may  in  time  return  to  their 
own  people  and  bring  them  the  true  light;  and 
we  ourselves,  of  course,  embrace  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  pointing  out  to  them  the  living  and  true 
way. 

“Last  week  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  prom¬ 
inent  Christian  men  left  us  to  join  the  throng 
above.  A  sister  and  a  daughter  had  gone  before 
him,  both  faithful  to  the  end.  Their  names 
were  among  the  last  he  mentioned,  coupled  with 
that  of  his  Saviour,  iti  whose  blood  he  trusted 
alone  for  salvation.  His  quiet  home-going  im¬ 
pressed  many,  and  we  trust  the  effect  may  be 
permanent  in  more  than  one  case. 

“I  have  just  been  reading  in  Woman’s  Work 
of  the  Interdenominational  Conference.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  published  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  boarding-schools,  will  you  kindly  send  it  to 
us  ?  Christian  unity  finds  an  example  in  our 
Benito  home,  I  think,  and  proves  what  the  grace 
of  God  can  do.  American,  Norwegian,  French 
and  Gernmn-Swiss  dwell  in  peace,  and  are  one 
in  work.  Baptist,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  unite 
in  the  Christian  faith  and  Presbyterian  form  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  our  Kombe,  Mabeya  and 
Pangwe  children  are  learning  to  live  peacefully 
together,  which  was  not  easy  for  them.’’ 

A  few  words  from  another  of  our  missionaries 
give  the  other  side  of  a  subject  often  touched 
upon:  “So  much  has  been  said  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  magazines  lately  about  missionaries  drop¬ 
ping  their  correspondence  with  the  Societies, 
that  I  feel  constrained  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
or  rather,  ask  for  information  on  a  few  points. 
Are  we  expected  to  write  personal  letters  to  So¬ 
cieties  year  after  year,  from  whom  we  never  re¬ 
ceive  a  word  and  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  receive  our  letters  ?  We  cannot 
thank  them  for  their  kindness,  or  encourage 
them  in  their  efforts,  for  we  don’t  know  what 
they  are  doing.  Occasionally  we  get  a  letter 
from  some  one  of  them,  asking  us  to  write  them 
a  personal  letter,  to  be  read  at  a  special  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  on  a  certain  date,  and  sometimes 
that  date  is  passed  before  we  receive  their  letter, 
or  before  they  can  possibly  receive  our  answer. 
They  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  it  takes  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  months  to  get  a  return 
from  us,  even  if  we  answer  as  soon  as  their  letter 
reaches  us,  a  fact  that  is  often  impossible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  itinerating  work  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in.  Others  have  written  to  us,  giving  us 
suggestions  what  to  write  to  them  about.  Things 
that  don’t  exist  I  And  others  write,  it  may 
be,  begging  us  to  tell  them  of  some  special  ob¬ 
ject,  that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  donating 
to  our  work.  As  sure  as  we  write  and  tell  them  of 
something  that  they  can  do,  so  surely  we  never 
hear  from  them  again.  I  am  willing  to  write 
all  the  letters  I  can  possibly  find  time  for,  only 
I  would  like  to  know  that  I  am  not  wasting 
precious  time  and  postage  stamps.’’ 

We  all  know  how  much  time  letter  writing 
takes,  and  wonder  how  the  missionaries  can  com¬ 
bine  as  much  of  it  as  they  do,  with  their  home 
cares  and  their  work.  Let  us  remember  this 
side  of  the  story  when  we  wonder  why  we  do  not 
hear  oftener  from  “our  missionary.’*  And  let 
the  Societies  send  their  letters  regularly,  even 
if  the  answers  are  slow  in  coming. 

Much  has  been  already  said  about  the  sad 
necessity  for  large  cuts  on  the  field  this  year  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Board's  treasury. 
The  saddest  part  is  yet  to  come,  as  we  begin  to 
bear  of  the  reception  of  the  news  at  the  mission 


stations.  As  we  liatened  to  the  following  letter, 
written  to  a  personal  friend  by  Mrs-B.  W.  Labaree 
of  Oroomiah,  Persia,  our  hearts  burned  within 
us  at  the  thought  that  it  was  the  apathy  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  which  made  such  things 
possible: 

“If  ever  there  was  a  set  of  people  who  seemed 
stunned  and  dazed,  you  might  have  seen  those 
very  people  here  at  Oroomiah  on  Tuesday,  and 
more  or  less  ever  since.  We  had  been  warned  by 
our  Board  in  New  York,  that  the  reductions  on 
our  estimates  for  the  coming  year  would  probably 
be  very  large,  and  had  been  advised  to  be  study¬ 
ing  up  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  even  be¬ 
fore  more  definite  word  could  be  sent  us;  so  as 
to  be  prepared  in  a  measure  for  shutting  down 
some  of  the  work.  Perhaps  you  remember  that 
'  for  the  past  two  years  our  estimates  have  been 
cruelly  cut,  until  it  seemed  as  though  we  could 
stand  no  more  and  have  our  work  go  on  at  all. 
However,  on  the  strength  of  the  communication 
we  were  having  extra  station  meetings  this  week, 
and  had  decided  to  plan  for  a  cut  of  I3,(XX), 
which  would  mean  a  most  terrible  crippling  of 
our  work.  We  were  at  this  work  out  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  all  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  also  adjusting 
the  work  and  the  fields  of  our  native  helpers 
for  the  new  fiscal  year.  We  could  not  finish  by 
supper  time  and  so  the  city  people  were  invited 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  College  and  have  an 
evening  session.  I  was  obliged  to  come  home, 
and  as  I  drove  into  the  yard,  I  was  handed  a 
telegram  which  had  come  from  Benito.  As  our 
telegrams  all  reach  us  in  Persian,  we  have  to 
send  them  out  to  some  Persian  Mirza  or  scribe 
to  be  translated  for  us.  When  the  translation 
was  brought  to  me,  imagine  my  feelings  to  learn 
that  the  cut  in  estimates  for  Oroomiah  Station 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  was  to  be  96, (XX).  It 
seemed  too  dreadful  to  be  true.  Of  course  I  had 
to  send  the  telegram  right  out  to  the  College, 
and  there  the  rest  of  the  station  sat  in  session 
over  it  until  after  midnight,  going  over  the  whole 
field  again  and  again,  cutting  out  here  and  slic¬ 
ing  out  there,  and  leaving  what  seems  like  a 
pitiful  shell  of  the  prosperous  work  of  our  station. 
Those  of  you  who  have  never  had  to  do  with 
such  estimates  and  the  necessity  of  cutting  them 
down  and  deciding  what  can  best  be  spared  and 
what  must  be  left,  can  have  no  idea  what  this 
meant  to  us.  Nor  can  you  well  imagine  what  it 
seems  to  see  the  work  into  which  we  have  gladly 
put  our  lives  and  strength  and  the  powers  we 
have,  BO  cruelly  abridged  and  crippled.  We  hope 
that  in  many  of  the  villages  the  people  will  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  provide  entirely  for  their 
own  village  schools. 

“Of  course  we  missionaries  are  not  sitting 
idly  by  and  seeing  all  this  reduction  without  re¬ 
ducing  our  own  salaries  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
very  lowest  that  we  can  get  along  with,  and  in 
that  way  some  of  us  have  provided  funds  for  a 
part  of  the  work.  But  it  seems  pitifully  little 
with  what  we  long  to  do. ’’ 

A  farewell  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  on 
Friday,  June  4th,  for  the  missionaries  who 
were  to  sail  the  next  day  for  Persia— Miss  Annie 
Montgomery,  Dr.  Mary  Bradford  and  Dr.  Mary 
Smith.  This  farewell  included  also  Dr.  Hunter 
Corbett,  who  will  not  be  in  New  York  again  be¬ 
fore  his  return  to  China  in  the  fall.  Dr.  Brown 
presided  and  gave  to  the  missionaries  words  of 
counsel  and  advice,  impressing  upon  them,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  necessity  of  keeping  close  to  the 
Saviour,  that  their  spiritual  life  might  be  pure 
and  steady  in  growth  and  promising  the  prayers 
of  the  friends  and  workers  at  home.  A  response 
from  each  missionary  followed,  and  they  were 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  joy  at  going  back 
to  their  work,  and  the  strength  and  support  it 
gave  them  to  feel  that  their  hands  would  be  up¬ 
held  by  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  bidding 
them  God  speed.  The  meeting  closed  with  the 
hymn,  so  appropriate  for  such  occasions,  “God 
be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.’’  A.  M.  D. 
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Th%  Outlook’s  well  informed  correspondent  at 
the  General  Assembly  thus  interprets  the  advice, 
rather  the  instructions,  of  that  body,  addressed 
to  all  Presbyteries  having  students  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  [The 
reader  will  find  the  report  from  the  Judicial 
Committee  on  which  these  remarks  are  founded, 
on  page  10  of  The  Evangelist  of  June  3] : 

The  Committee  reported  on  an  appeal  and  a 
complaint  against  certain  action  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  and  recommended  certain  action  to 
be  taken.  The  case  was  read  by  its  caption 
only,  and  no  intimation  was  given  that  this 
burning  question  was  being  voted  upon.  The 
vote  was  taken  without  debate,  and  the  Church 
is  left  to  interpret  it  as  it  sees  fit.  Two  years 
ago  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  “instructed 
and  enjoined’’  not  to  “receive  under  its  care 
with  a  view  to  licensure  any  students  who  are 
pursuing  or  intending  to  pursue  their  theological 
studies  in  seminaries  for  whose  instructions  the 
General  Assembly  disavows  responsibility.’’ 
This  language  was  reaflirmed  in  1896,  but  the 
question  arose  whether  the  licensure  of  such 
students  was  therefore  enjoined  also.  The  ap¬ 
peal  and  complaint  had  reference  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  action  this  year  says  that  the  words 
“instruct”  and  “enjoin”  in  the  answer  of  1896 
“are  to  be  regarded  as  universal  in  their  applica¬ 
tion,  ”  and  it  is  also  said  that  “  ‘the  right  of 
the  Presbytery  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  licensure’  is  a  declaration  applies 
ble  to  all  Presbyteries  alike.”  It  is  added  that 
“this  Assembly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  Church  are  under  one  consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  what  is  lawful  in  one  is  lawful 
in  all.  And  the  Presbyteries,  in  the  exercise 
and  discharge  of  their  rights  and  obligations,  are 
subject  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  higher 
judicatories.”  The  intention  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  to  settle  the  question  and  to  say  that 
New  York  Presbytery  was  at  liberty  to  license 
Union’s  students,  but  at  the  same  time  it  evi¬ 
dently  extended  the  injunction  a^inst  their  re¬ 
ception  “under  care”  to  all  the  Presbyteries  by 
quoting  with  approval  the  words,  “Obedience 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  is  obligatory 
on  all  the  Presbyteries.”  In  brief,  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  was  to  extend  the  “boycott”  to 
all  the  Presbyteries,  while  placing  it  within  the 
power  of  any  Presbytery  to  license  a  man  who 
had  studied  at  Union  ^minary  provided  he  be 
able  to  pass  satisfactory  examination.  The 
Committee  intended  to  liberalize  the  practice  of 
the  Church,  but  there  is  much  doubt  whether  it 
succeeded.  The  practical  outcome,  if  it  really 
succeeded,  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  student 
at  Union  Seminary  to  receive  aid  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Education,  and  to  cut  off  such 
student  from  the  benefit  of  any  Presbytery’s 
“care,  ”  but  no  obstacle  stands  in  his  way  to  licen¬ 
sure  if  he  be  able  to  endure  doctrinal  tests  and 
to  pass  scholastic  examination. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  makes  cogent  reply 
to  one  who  asks — Why  should  not  the  Church  of 
Christ  to-day  have  the  same  miraculous  powers 
as  the  early  Church  ? — the  theory  being  that  the 
promise  concerning  these  gifts  has  never  been 
withdrawn,  only  faith  to  avail  of  it  is  wanting. 
Hereupon  our  contemporary  says: 

We  believe  those  special  and  miraculous  gifts 
were  intended  for  a  special  period  of  preparation 
and  weakness  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  as  the  providence  of  God  brought  new 
resources  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians, 
these  gifts  were  gradually  withdrawn. 

The  early  Church  was  but  a  little  handful  of 
believers  in  the  midst  of  a  suspicious  and  hostile 
world.  Humanly  speaking,  all  the  odds  were 
against  the  new  religion.  Judaism  rejected  and 
opposed  it;  Rome  looked  at  it  first  with  con¬ 
tempt,  then  with  suspicion,  and  finally  with  re¬ 
lentless  hatred.  Had  not  God  given  some  special 
protection  and  attestation  to  His  faithful  wit¬ 
nesses,  they  might  have  been  crushed  to  earth 
before  their  work  was  done. 

Moreover,  the  gifts  bestowed  were  few  and 
imited.  We  read  of  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the 
curing  of  the  lame,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the 


deliverance  from  prison  in  only  a  few  instances. 
The  gift  of  tongues  could  not  have  been,  as  is 
often  supposed,  ability  to  understand  any  lan¬ 
guage,  for  we  read  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lystra  did  not  understand  what  the  barbarous 
people  were  talking  about.  Whatever  the  gift 
was,  it  did  not  last  long  and  Paul  declared  it  to 
be  of  less  value  than  the  gift  of  prophesying. 

Now,  after  the  long  course  of  history,  the 
Church  has  immense  opportunities  bestowed  on 
her  and  new  sources  of  power  to  enable  her  u> 
carry  on  her  work.  She  has  no  gift  of  tongues, 
but  she  has  facilities  for  learning  languages,  and 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  tongues  and  dialects.  Her  teachers  are 
not  carried  by  the  Spirit  as  was  Philip,  but  the 
conveniences  of  travel  allow  the  missionary  to 
penetrate  remote  countries  with  an  ease  unknown 
to  former  ages.  The  bicycle,  insignificant  as  it 
looks,  may  become  a  great  factor  in  spreading 
the  Gospel ;  and  postal  facilities  enable  readers 
in  America  to  know  what  their  missionaries  are 
doing  in  China,  in  India,  in  Japan  and  even  in 
far-off  Central  Africa.  If  Paul  went  up  from 
Ephesus  to  Jerusalem  now,  he  would  take  a  let¬ 
ter  of  exchange  on  Damascus  or  Jerusalem,  he 
could  make  a  bicycle  trip  to  the  neighboring 
churches  of  Asia,  he  could  send  his  “cloak  and 
archments”  by  express  ahead  of  him,  and  buy 

is  ticket  on  the  railroad  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusa 
lem  ! 

Instead  of  being  a  handful  of  persecuted  de¬ 
votees,  the  Christians  have  now  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  best  parts  of  the  earth.  “The 
saints  inherit  the  earth”  literally ;  and  while 
much  that  is  evil  is  carried  by  Christian  na¬ 
tions  to  heathen  lands,  this  evil  is  the  reverse 
side  of  our  civilization,  not  its  essential  fabric. 

What  we  need  now  is  not  the  revival  of  miracu¬ 
lous  powers  but  obedience  and  consecration  to 
use  for  our  Lord  all  that  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us.  If  we  have  the  proper  spirit,  we  can  do 
great  things  for  God,  and  a  nation  may  be  born 
in  a  day.  For  the  success  of  the  Church  de¬ 
pends  not  on  its  possession  of  certain  gifts  but 
on  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  upon  those  gifts. 
We  have  now  such  resources  as  the  apostles 
would  have  rejoiced  in  as  the  marvellous  blessing 
of  God.  We  have  opportunities  such  as  they 
never  saw.  We  have  roads  smoothed  for  the  feet 
of  the  advancing  host,  water  deeper  than  the 
Red  Sea  dried  up,  obstacles  removed  which 
seemed  impassable.  Mars  and  Jupiter,  Venus 
and  Minerva  are  dead  forever.  That  once  proud 
and  powerful  paganism  is  now  a  part  of  ancient 
history,  while  the  religion  of  Christ  has  girdled 
the  world  and  brought  the  light  to  nations  then 
unknown.  We  have  abundant  facilities  for  our 
work ;  may  God  give  us  courage  to  go  in  and 
possess  the  land  ! 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  these  para¬ 
graphs  relating  to  beginnings  in  North  and 
Central  America: 

John  Cabot  discovered  North  America  early 
in  the  morning  of  June  24th.  1497.  In  fact,  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  America,  preceding  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  reaching  the  main  land  by  fourteen 
months,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  by  over  two 
years.  Cabot  landed  on  the  shore  of  Labrador 
and  some  say  sailed  south  along  the  coast  for 
three  hundred  leagues.  The  event  is  to  be  com¬ 
memorated  this  month  when  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  occurs.  John  Cabot’s  discovery  led 
to  a  voyage  by  hie  son  Sabastian  the  next  year 
when  he  succeeded  in  observing  the  coast  from 
Labrador  down  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Maryland.  The  Cabots  sailed  under  English 
patronage,  and  this  led  to  the  planting  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  Protestant  colonies  in  North  Amer 
ica.  What  a  mighty  difference  it  would  have 
made  in  subsequent  history  to  the  present  time  if 
the  discovery  had  been  achieved  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  Roman  Catholic  Spain,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  attempt  to  record  here.  Nor  would  we 
anticipate  the  grateful  addressee  and  sermons 
which  will  no  doubt  be  delivered  on  and  near 
the  24th  day  of  this  month. 

Evidence  is  said  to  be  forthcoming  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  origin  of  the  Aztecs  and  perhaps  Toltecs  of 
Central  America.  Mr.  Christian,  of  the  Polyne¬ 
sian  Society,  says  he  finds  in  the  Caroline  and 
other  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  extensive 
traces  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civilization 
about  two  thousand  years  old,  closely  affiliated 
with  the  ancient  civilization  of  Central  America. 
At  the  same  time  the  announcement  comes  of  a 
find  of  Chinese  records  at  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 
Decisive  evidence  is  said  to  have  been  found  of 
a  large  trade  between  China  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  by  way  of  the  Caroline  Islands.  Possibiy 
the  claim  that  these  records  date  back  two 
thousand  years  will  be  modified.  The  most 


trustworthy  recent  reckonings  in  regard  to  the 
Aztec  monument^ive  them  an  age  of  about  five 
hundred  years.  The  reckonings  are  largely  con¬ 
jectural,  and  by  the  results  of  these  last  re¬ 
searches  may  become  more  certain.  Possibly 
the  key  will  now  be  found  to  the  translation  of 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  monuments  of  Central 
America. 


The  Lutheran  Observer  holds  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Revisers  of  Luther’s  Bible  secured  a  bet¬ 
ter,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  popular  revisiour 
than  their  contemporaries  who  sought  to  im¬ 
prove  the  authorized  English  version  : 

There  was  an  important  difference  between 
the  English  revisers  of  King  James’  Bible,  and 
the  German  reivsers  of  Luther’s  Bible.  The- 
English  submitted  their  work  to  learned  schol¬ 
ars  who  were  concerned  only  to  express  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  original  text.  The  Ger¬ 
man  revisers  issued  a  number  of  test  proof  copies 
of  their  work  from  year  to  year,  and  invited 
criticisms  not  only  from  ministers  and  learned 
theologians,  but  also  from  the  people  of  various 
professions  and  occupations.  From  the  criti¬ 
cisms  thus  elicited  they  finally  completed  a  ver¬ 
sion  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  common  people. 

The  English  revisers,  however,  failed  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  work  to  any  popular  test,  and  some  of 
its  defects  are  the  result  of  this  omission.'  It  is- 
more  important  that  the  people  should  have  a 
correct  version  of  the  Bible  than  the  learned 
few ;  and  hence  the  German  revisers  of  Luther’a 
Bible  manifested  their  wisdom  in  submitting 
their  work  repeatedly  to  the  poeple  before  it 
was  finally  completed.  Luther’s  Bible,  however, 
has  such  an  historic  and  affectionate  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  German  people  throughout  th& 
world  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  im¬ 
proved  new  version  will  ever  supersede  it. 


The  Independent  has  this  little  and  late  exam¬ 
ple  of  solution  by  sheer  authority,  that  now  as  of 
yore  obtains  at  the  Vatican : 

An  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  infelicity 
of  being  compelled  to  take  one’s  faith  on  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  is  found  in  a  decision  by  the 
Holy  Inquisition  at  Rome,  given  as  late  as 
January  13th.  of  this  year,  in  answer  to  the 
question  “Whether  it  can  safely  be  denied,  or 
can  be  allowed  to  be  considered  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  passage  in  1  John  v.  7,  ‘For  there 
are  three  who  bear  witness  in  Heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
these  three  are  one,’  is  genuine.”  Their  Emi¬ 
nences.  the  Cardinal  General  Inquisitors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  Church  ‘‘contra 
haereticam  pravitatem,”  made  a  summary 
decision  after  careful  examination,  “omnibus 
diligentissimo  examine  perpensis,"  in  the  single 
word,  “Negative."  No  reason  is  given,  but  it 
is  easy  to  guess  that  the  reason  is  that  the 
standard  Bible  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  not  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew ;  and  this  absurd  putting  of  a 
translation  in  the  place  of  the  original  leads  to 
many  absurdities  of  which  this  decision  is  one. 
W’hen  Erasmus  first  printed  the  Greek  Testament 
he  was  blamed  for  not  putting  in  this  passage, 
and  he  rashly  promised  that  he  would  do  it  in 
another  edition  if  a  single  Greek  manuscript 
could  be  found  which  contained  it.  Some  one 
found  a  Greek  manuscript  of  that  very  century, 
in  which,  the  passage  had  been  translated  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  Erasmus  kept  his  promise  ;  but 
to  this  day  not  a  manuscript  has  been  found 
which  contains  it,  except  as  it  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  at  a  similarly  late  period  from  the  Latin. 
The  Revised  Version  gives  it  correctly:  “For 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness,  the  Spirit  and 
the  water  and  the  blood,  and  the  three  agree  in 
one.”  A  Church  which  is  self  chained  to  its 
old  errors  labors  under  a  sad  disadvantage. 


The  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  holds  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  “religious  dissipation”  : 

A  good  deal  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  world 
to  day.  W’e  are  personally  acquainted  with  some 
Christian  people  who  have  utterly  lost  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  being  contented  outside  a  crowd.  As 
long  as  they  can  attend  a  big  convention,  or 
take  an  active  part  in  a  great  revival,  they  are 
all  right;  but  they  have  no  relish  for  the  quiet 
duties  of  everyday  life.  Living  chiefly  in  their 
sensations,  they  must  be  on  the  go  or  else  be 
miserable.  Activity  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
thing;  but  so  is  serenity.  Immense  reserves  of 
power  are  squandered  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way 
for  lack  of  proper  seasons  of  retirement,  devout 
meditation,  and  private  prayer.” 
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XXVI.— REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  XV-XXV. 

The  purpose  of  a  review  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  pupils  have  in  their  minds  a  clear  outline 
of  the  events  covered  by  the  quarter’s  lessons. 
It  is  important  that  the  outline  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  articulated  together,  that  it  may  form  a 
perfect  and  permanent  frame  work  for  all  that 
may  subsequently  be  added,  by  adding  a  special 
study  to  the  ideas  that  have  been  gained  from 
these  lessons,  as  to  the  work  of  the  Apostles,  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  development  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice  during  the  period 
under  review. 

This  period  begins  with  the  training  of  Saul, 
after  his  conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 
It  began  with  his  preaching  Jesus,  right  there 
in  the  city  to  which  he  had  come  with  intent  to 
persecute  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  But  this  early 
preaching  soon  showed  Saul  the  need  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  revision  and  readjustment  of  his  religious 
beliefs  and  affections,  and  a  deeper  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience.  He  therefore  retired  into  Arabia, 
where  for  something  like  three  years  he  lived  in 
obscurity  and  probably  in  loneliness,  working 
out  by  spiritual  communion  and  experience  the 
truths  which  he  was  afterward  to  teach. 

This  period  ended,  Saul  returned  to  Damascus, 
where  his  preaching  soon  aroused  the  opposition 
of  the  Jews  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  be 
secretly  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  being  let  down 
over  the  wall  in  a  basket.  He  then  went  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  would  hardly  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Apostles  but  for  the  good  oflBces  of 
Barnabas,  who  reassured  the  brethren  by  telling 
them  the  story  of  Saul’s  conversion  and  subse¬ 
quent  life.  It  was  not  long,  however,  after  hie 
reception  by  the  Apostles,  before  hie  bold  preach¬ 
ing  so  stirred  up  the  enemity  of  the  Jews  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned 
to  hie  home  in  Tarsus  and  spent  several  years  in 
evangelizing  the  adjacent  regions,  founding 
several  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

Meanwhile  the  Gospel  was  meeting  with  such 
success  in  Antioch  that  the  need  of  special  guid¬ 
ance  became  manifest.  Barnabas  was  sent  down 
by  the  .\poBtles  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  soon  sum¬ 
moned  Saul  to  hie  aid.  After  some  years,  a 
famine  having  greatly  impoverished  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  church,  the  brethren  at  Antioch  took  up  a 
collection  and  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  by  Barnabas 
and  Saul. 

Not  long  after  their  return  to  .\ntioch  these 
two  Apostles,  by  the  express  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  undertook  a  missionary  journey.  They 
first  visited  Cyprus,  where  among  other  converts 
to  the  Gospel  was  the  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus, 
and  where  Saul  (here  for  the  first  time  called 
Paul)  successfully  withstood  the  opposition  of  a 
noted  sorcerer,  Elymas.  Prom  Cyprus  they 
crossed  over  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  they 
made  no  long  stay,  and  where  Mark,  the  nephew 
of  Barnabas,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  party,  left  them  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Jerusalem.  Pushing  on  to  Antioch, 
north  of  Perga,  in  the  Phrygo-Galatian  terri¬ 
tory,  they  made  many  converts  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  but  were  much  opposed  by  the  Jewish  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place.  Going  thence  to  Iconium, 
they  pursued  the  policy  which  had  been  theirs 
in  Antioch  and  which  Paul  invariably  followed 
in  all  his  missionary  work,  first  preaching  in  the 
synagogue,  and,  when  the  Jews  rejected  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  turning  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Iconium,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks  who  be¬ 
lieved,  but  the  unbelieving  Jews  finally  stirred  up 
a  tumult,  BO  that  the  Apostles  hastily  left  not  only 
the  city,  but  the  province  and  ascended  to  the 


half  wild  regions  of  Lyconia,  where  both  in 
Lystra  and  Derbe  they  made  many  converts. 
They  were  not,  however,  long  safe  from  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Iconium 
and  Antioch ;  these  followed  them  to  Lyconia, 
and  so  changed  the  current  of  popular  feeling, 
that  whereas  the  people  had  wanted  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  Apostles  in  consequence  of  a  mira¬ 
cle  wrought  by  Paul,  they  now  stoned  him  and 
even  left  him  for  dead.  Reviving,  however,  Paul 
remained  in  Lystra  long  enough  to  comfort  and 
reassure  the  converts,  and  then,  with  Barnabas, 
retraced  his  steps,  visiting  and  confirming  the 
newly  founded  churches,  and  having  at  last 
preached  in  Perga,  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
after  an  absence  of  perhaps  three  years. 

During  their  absence  a  party  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  who  were  devoted  adherents  of  Moses’s 
law,  had  sent  emissaries  to  Antioch  to  insist 
that  the  Gentile  members  of  the  Church  should 
also  keep  the  law.  To  this  both  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  on  their  arrival  made  strong  opposition, 
and  finally  were  sent  as  delegates  of  the  Church 
to  Jerusalem  for  an  o£Qcial  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  After  it  had  been  argued  at  length  by 
Peter  and  Paul,  St.  James  gave  hie  opinion, 
which  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  council, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  binding  upon  Gen¬ 
tiles,  though  in  part  on  moral  grounds  and  in 
part  as  a  concession  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
brethren,  they  were  to  be  required  to  abstain 
from  certain  practices;  and  Barnabas  having 
carried  the  decision  back  to  Antioch,  the  time 
shortly  came  when  it  seemed  best  to  revisit  the 
lately  founded  churches.  In  consequence  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  about  Mark,  who  had  deserted 
the  party  at  Perga  on  the  former  journey,  the 
two  Apostles  here  parted,  Barnabas  going  to  Cy¬ 
prus,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  and  Paul  go¬ 
ing  northward  by  land  through  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
being  accompanied  by  Silas,  a  brother  from 
Jerusalem. 

Having  revisited  all  the  churches,  Paul  and 
his  party  (now  increased  by  Timothy)  went  west¬ 
ward  till  they  came  to  Troas,  on  the  /Egean. 
There,  receiving  a  miraculous  call,  Paul  deter¬ 
mined  to  cross  over  to  Europe,  and  there  founded 
three  of  the  strongest  churches  of  the  period,  in 
Philippi,  Thessalonica  and  Corinth.  In  every 
case  it  was  persecution  which  compelled  their 
further  advance :  in  Philippi  an  appeal  was  made 
to  mob  violence  by  men  whose  gains  had  been 
checked  by  a  miracle  wrought  by  Paul ;  in  Thes¬ 
salonica  it  was  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  stirred 
up  opposition,  and  this  was  again  the  case  in 
Berea,  where  the  Apostles  had  taken  refuge.  At 
last  it  became  necessary  for  Paul  to  flee  alone  to 
Athens,  waiting  there  for  his  companions  to 
join  him. 

In  Athens  Paul,  who  was  never  half  himself 
when  alone,  met  with  little  success.  He  did 
preach  a  very  striking  sermon,  a  summary  of 
which  is  given  in  Acts  xvii.,  but  only  a  few  con¬ 
verts  were  made.  In  Corinth  it  was  very  differ¬ 
ent.  His  colleagues  having  joined  him,  Paul  re¬ 
mained  there  a  year  and  a  half  and  built  up  a 
very  strong  church.  At  the  close  of  that  period, 
however,  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  a  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  yet  they  did  not  succeed  in  driving 
Paul  away.  When  he  left  Corinth  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  desired  to  keep  a  certain  feast  at  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

On  his  way  thither  he  made  a  brief  halt  at 
Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  so  well  re¬ 
ceived,  that  after  a  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem  and 
a  sojourn  in  Antioch,  Paul  started  out  on  his 
third  missionary  journey,  with  Ephesus  as  the 
objective  point.  He  went  by  land,  and  visited 
all  the  Phrygo  Galatian  churches  which  he  had 
founded  on  his  first  journey.  At  Ephesus  the 
work  was  very  fruitful.  A  strong  church  was 
built  up,  and  Paul  remained  there  three  years, 
though  his  stay  was  probably  broken  by  a  hurried 
visit  to  Coirnth,  where  the  church  was  much 
torn  by  faction.  At  the  close  of  three  years  the 


church  of  Ephesus  had  attained  such  strength 
as  greatly  to  undermine  one  of  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  city — making  silver  images  of  the 
goddess  Diana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city. 
A  great  tumult  was  raised  by  Demetrius,  a  sil¬ 
versmith,  so  that  Paul’s  life  was  greatly  in  jeop¬ 
ardy,  and  would  probably  have  been  sacrificed 
but  for  the  moral  courage  and  force  of  a  city 
ofiBcial,  who  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 

Here  the  historic  sketch  of  the  quarter’s  les¬ 
sons  closes.  In  this  period  Paul  wrote  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (from  Corinth) 
and  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  (from  Ephesus). 
The  compilers  of  this  course  also  include  in  this 
period  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though 
the  more  general  opinion  of  scholars  is  that  it 
was  not  written  until  a  later  time. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Golden  Text. — This  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  as  a  witness 
unto  all  nations. — Matt.  xxiv.  14. 

The  lessons  of  the  quarter  begin  with  ’  the 
miracle  of  Peter  at  Lydda  and  Joppa  and  end 
historically  with  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  at 
which  was  decided  the  question  of  the  relations 
of  Gentile  converts  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
last  four  lessons  of  the  quarter  are  from  the 
Epistle  of  James,  which  properly  comes  in  this 
period,  and  from  the  Second  Epistles  to  Tim¬ 
othy  and  to  the  Romans,  neither  of  which  was 
written  until  long  after  this  period.  For  the  re¬ 
view  of  lessons  five  to  eight  the  student  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  the  Bible 
Study  Union  Lesson  above.  A  brief  review  of 
the  lessons  of  the  quarter  is  as  follows : 

Our  first  lesson  this  quarter  was  of  Peter  in 
his  travels  among  the  churches  in  Palestine, 
healing  the  paralytic  iEneas  at  Lydda,  and  rais¬ 
ing  Tabitha  from  the  dead  in  Joppa.  Next  we 
found  him  in  Caesarea  and  learned  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Cornelius.  The  Easter  lesson  was  on  the 
Resurrection,  and  then  we  learned  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Returning  to 
Jerusalem,  we  studied  the  deliverance  of  Peter 
from  prison.  Then  we  learned  how  Paul  began 
his  first  missionary  journey  and  followed  him 
from  Antioch  in  Syria  to  Cyprus  and  thence  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  where  we  studied  his  ser¬ 
mon  to  the  Jews  of  that  place,  and  thence  to 
Lystra,  where  we  studied  his  sermon  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  The  conversion  of  many  Gentiles  opened 
up  the  question  of  the  terms  of  their  admission 
to  the  Church,  which  was  settled  at  a  conference 
of  Paul  with  the  other  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 
The  quarter  closed  with  four  lessons  from  the 
Epistles :  a  lesson  on  Christian  faith,  one  on 
sins  of  the  tongue,  Paul’s  advice  to  Timothy 
and  a  lesson  on  personal  responsibility. 


The  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  been 
visiting  Russia,  and  that  before  he  went  a  joint 
communication  from  him  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  been  addressed  to  the  three 
Russian  Metropolitans  and  to  several  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Holy  Synod,  sketching  the  doctrine 
of  the  English  Church  and  explaining  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  a  number  of  questions  of 
dogma,  has  given  rise  to  a  report  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Russia 
entering  into  closer  relations.  The  visit  of  the 
Archbishop  aroused  much  interest  in  Russia, 
and  many  of  the  newspapers  seriously  discussed 
the  possibility  of  such  a  union,  and  now  these 
rumors  will  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
a  delegate  of  high  position  in  the  Russian 
Church  is  to  be  present  at  the  Para  Anglican 
Conference  at  Laubett  Palace. 


The  Lahore  Tribune  sneers  at  the  coarse- 
featured,  red-haired  and  harsh-voiced  “whites,  ” 
and  exclaims  that  “ihere  is  more  true  beauty  in 
a  hamlet  in  India  than  in  the  whole  of  Teutonic 
Europe.  ’  ’ 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Petience. 

Jane  Zl.  Walt  patiently.  Psalm  87 : 1-lL 

22.  Patience  rewarded.  Psalm  40 : 1-10. 

23.  Royal  patience.  1  Samuel  10;  20-27. 

24.  Divine  patience.  Matthew  27 : 11-14,  27-81 

25.  Need  of  patience.  Hebrews  10 : 82-90. 

26.  Patience  and  pride.  Eksolesiastes  7 :  5-14. 

27.  Topic— How  to  get  patience,  and  why.  James 

5:7-20. 

For  centuries  Christianity  came  into  cloee  con¬ 
tact,  and  often  into  intense  conflict  with  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Of  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  the  flesh,  Christ  was  born.  Their 
sacred  books  foretold  His  coming  and  the  nature 
of  His  work.  Hie  familiarity  with  the  deeper 
truths  of  their  writings  surprised  their  own  best 
teachers.  His  Apostles  and  first  disciples  were 
Hebrews.  When  the  Books  which  constitute 
the  New  Testament  were  written,  their  authors 
employed  the  Greek  language.  With  Greek  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought  and  idolatry  Paul  and  his  co¬ 
laborers  were  obliged  to  contend.  Because  of  a 
Roman  decree,  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 
Roman  authority  fixed  the  time,  place  and  man¬ 
ner  of  His  death.  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman 
laws,  languages,  religions  and  customs  were  ever 
present  conditions  with  Christ  and  His  early 
disciples.  Therefore  the  Christian  doctrines  had 
to  be  stated  and  taught,  and  the  Christian  virtues 
described,  in  terms  with  which  these  peoples 
were  familiar.  To  know  the  imagery  behind 
the  words  they  employed,  is  to  add  vividness  and 
intensity  to  our  conceptions. 

Patience  was  an  Old  as  well  as  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  virtue.  The  patience  of  Job  had  become 
a  proverb  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  man 
who  endure  sore  bereavements,  burning  boils, 
blathering  friends  and  a  petulant  wife,  deserves 
this  imperishable  monument.  Carlyle,  in  hie 
Heroes  and  Hero  W'orship,  describes  the  king 
as  “the  man  who  can,’’  “the  man  of  might,’’ 
'‘the  man  of  strength.’’  The  Hebrews,  in  the 
words  they  employed,  described  the  patient  man 
as  the  man  of  “might,’’  “strength,’’  “ability.’’ 
Their  emphasis  was  on  its  moral  and  spiritual 
phase  rather  than  the  purely  physical  side.  This 
king  won  moral  battles.  Whether  he  controlled 
others  or  not,  he  certainly  controlled  himself. 
Patience  is  triumph,  not  surrender.  Petulance 
marks  the  weak,  while  endurance  and  resigna¬ 
tion  characterise  the  mighty  soul.  As  the  He¬ 
brews  conceived  the  patient  man,  he  was  also  a 
man  of  large  and  brilliant  hope.  Because,  like 
Moses,  “he  looked  unto  the  recompense  of  re¬ 
ward,’’  he  could  “endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.  ’  ’  The  desperation  of  the  Stoic  may  en¬ 
sue  when  hope  is  gone,  but  you  never  find  the 
sweet  resignation,  nor  the  heroic  daring  of  the 
Christian.  The  same  word  is  sometimes  rendered 
“patience,’’  “hope’’  and  “wait.’’  The  patient 
man  is  the  man  of  hope,  and  the  man  of  hope 
can  wait.  Take  as  illustration  that  wonderous 
passage,  Isaiah  xl.  31,  “They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint.’’  The  word  “wait’’  could  also  be  ren¬ 
dered  “hope”  They  that  hope  in  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength,  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.  Hope 
imparts  and  renews  strength  The  patient  man 
is  a  strong  man,  because  he  is  sustained  and  in¬ 
spired  by  buoyant  hope.  Strong,  patient  people 
are  hopeful  people. 

With  the  Greeks  a  patient  man  was  a  great- 


souled,  great-hearted,  far-viaioned,  wide-hori- 
zoned  man.  He  ia  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
selfish  man,  who  ia  small,  mean-aouled,  narrow- 
visioned,  near-sighted.  Selfishness  is  short¬ 
sightedness.  Far-sighted  men  never  barter 
character  for  cash.  Another  word,  which  the 
Greeks  used  to  designate  the  patient  man,  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  the  man  who  stays  behind  when 
the  crowd  has  fled,  or  who  bears  up  bravely  when 
the  load  presses  heavily.  He  is  the  man  with 
whom  duty  outweighs  self-preservation,  or  self¬ 
enrichment.  He  is  the  noiseless,  smokeless  en¬ 
gine  so  sorely  needed  in  these  days.  This  word 
is  enriched  and  illustrated  when  we  recall  that 
Paul  employed  it  to  describe  Jehovah  as  the 
“God  of  patience.’’  For  God  no  peril  is  too 
great  to  meet,  no  load  too  heavy  to  bear,  no  time 
too  long  to  wait,  no  soul  too  sin  stained  to  be 
saved.  He  is  the  God  of  patience.  The  two 
words  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  sometimes 
appear  in  the  same  verse,  as  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11 
and  Col.  i.  2.  To  avoid  repetition,  and  if  possi- 
blegto  add  strength,  the  one  is  rendered  “long- 
suffering,’’  tht  other  “  patience.  ’  ’  In  Matt.  x. 
22,  xxiv.  13;  Mark  xiii.  13;  1  Cor.  xiii.  7;  2 
Tim.  ii.  10;  Hebrews  x.  32,  xii.  2,  3,  7,  and  in 
James  i.  12,  v.  11,  the  word  “endure’’  is  the 
verb  whose  noun  is  rendered  “patience’’  twenty- 
eight  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Patience 
aud  endurance  have  as  cloee  a  kinship  in  etymol¬ 
ogy  as  resemblance  in  every  day  life. 

Our  word  “patience’’  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  The  imagery  behind  it  is  that  of  silent 
suffering.  The  patient  man  does  not  scoff  or 
mock  as  the  cynic,  nor  deny  as  the  stoic,  he  si¬ 
lently  endures  as  the  Christ.  It  is  not  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  feeling,  but  the  control  of  feeling.  The 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs  at  the  stake  were  not 
less  keen  than  those  of  others  in  like  condition, 
but  faith  sustained  and  hope  illumined  the  one 
as  they  did  not  the  other.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  Christ’s  resignation  in  the 
Garden,  but  that  he  signed  over  or  back  to  an¬ 
other  His  own  will.  Christian  resignation 
means  that  we  sign  over  or  back  to  God  our 
selves  and  our  cares.  We  endure  because  under¬ 
neath  are  the  everlasting  arms.  Furnace  and 
fire  are  there,  but  the  Son  of  God  walks  with  us 
through  them.  It  is  not  indifference  but  endur¬ 
ance,  because  we  “reckon  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time,’’  however  keen,  “are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.  ’  Read  or  sing,  or  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  memorize  and  repeat  in  the  meeting 
Bickersteth’s  hymn,  of  which  space  permits  but 
two  verses: 

“  Peace  perfect  peace,  in  this  dark  world  of  sin. 

The  blood  of  Jesns  whispers  peace  within.” 

It  is  enough :  earth's  struggles  soon  shall  cease. 

And  Jesus  call  us  to  heaven's  perfect  peace.'' 

These  and  other  words  which  might  easily  be 
added,  reveal  how  rich  is  man’s  conception  of 
patience.  Words  may  define  virtue,  only  life  ex 
hibits  it.  In  Jesus  Christ  patience  found 
incarnation.  He  was  the  Man  of  invincible,  in¬ 
corruptible  might.  He  was  the  King  whose 
power  conquered  life’s  trials,  sin’s  allies  and 
death’s  alarms.  His  hope  was  as  limitless  as 
undying.  He  was  the  great-souled,  true-hearted, 
far-visioned  man  whose  ken  swept  eternity  as 
well  as  time.  He  met  the  enemy  alone,  when 
others  fled.  He  sustained  the  load  beneath  which 
others  sank.  The  intensity  of  His  sufferings 
and  the  heroism  of  His  silent  patience  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  to  thoee  whose  pledge 
takes  them  to  the  Bible  every  day.  The  nails  in 
His  hands  and  feet  were  forgotten  in  His  desire 
to  have  His  enemies  forgiven.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  secure  Christian  patience.  Be  emptied 
of  self,  be  filled  with  Christ.  In  Him  dwells  all 
the  fulness  of  the  God-head  bodily  and  in  Him 
ye  are  complete.  Christian  patience  is  not  due 
to  education,  which  is  only  politeness,  but  to  re¬ 
generation,  accompanied  by  sanctification.  It  is 
a  fruit  of  which  Christ  is  the  Vine. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Beals.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbdrt,  Rec.Sec'y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

A  PICNIC  IN  CENTRAL  PARK. 

Always  eager  to  give  our  cramped  up  itt!e 
ones  every  possible  glimpse  of  Nature’s  beauti¬ 
ful  green  grass  and  trees,  which  do  not  abound 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Madison  and  Henry 
streets.  Miss  Hamilton  planned  a  picnic  for  her 
Tuesday  sewing  class. 

Fortunately  the  day  chosen  was  bright  and 
cool,  and  fifty -one  happy  little  girls  gathered  at 
the  Chapter  House  with  eager  anticipations  and 
each  one  carrying  a  small  parcel  of  lunch.  They 
were  safely  escorted  to  the  Third  avenue  cable 
car  and  enjoyed  their  ride  up  to  the  Sixty-fourth 
street  entrance  of  the  Park,  where  of  course  the 
Zoo  was  the  first  attraction,  and  they  could  do 
nothing  until  they  had  viewed  the  occupants  of 
every  cage.  One  small  girl  was  heard  to  remark 
while  in  the  elephant’s  house,  “Why  this  place 
smells  just  like  cow’s  milk,’’  which  did  not 
speak  well  for  the  milk  she  was  accustomed  to. 

The  monkeys  as  always,  were  most  amusing,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  the  gnawing  pangs 
of  hunger  and  “Teacher,  when  are  we  going  to 
have  the  picnic?’’  was  heard  from  all  sides. 
So  their  steps  were  turned  toward  the  “East 
Green,  ’  ’  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  hang¬ 
ing  their  “best’’  hats  and  coats  on  the  sturdy 
limbs  of  a  sheltering  tree  and  rushing  off  to 
play  “Old  Mother  Daddy,’’  while  the  elders 
prepared  the  lunch.  When  the  lemonade  was 
unpacked  what  a  rush  and  scramble  there  was, 
for  all  seemed  to  feel  a  sudden  emptiness  and 
consuming  thirst  that  made  it  very  hard  to 
patiently  await  their  turns,  especially  as  there 
were  only  twenty-four  glasses  for  the  fifty-one 
children,  but  once  their  thirst  appeased  and 
the  cakes  and  candy  distributed,  peace  and 
contentment  reigned.  With  mouths  and  hands 
full  they  viewed  the  world  with  general  satis¬ 
faction.  After  eating  all  they  possibly  could 
and  saving  the  rest,  which  meant  putting  the 
remaining  scraps  into  whatever  was  available 
at  the  time,  dirty  papers,  handkerchiefs  or 
coats,  they  formed  a  ring  and  played  games 
again,  or  seated  on  the  grass  in  a  circle  they 
called  upon  certain  ones  to  favor  the  company 
with  songs.  Two  or  three  gave  very  sweet  selec¬ 
tions  and,  of  course,  as  a  “grand  finale,’’  “Rosie 
O’Grady’’  was  sung. 

All  were  loth  to  leave  the  fascinating  spot, 
but.  at  length,  with  happy  faces,  tired  feet  and 
laden  hands,  they  marched  along  to  the  cable 
cars,  where  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt  they 
finally  boarded  a  “butterfly  car,’’  having  been 
assisted  by  a  policeman  and  a  man  in  authority 
on  the  road,  who  told  the  conductor  to  look 
after  them  as  they  had  free  tickets. 

As  the  car  sped  away  with  its  happy  burden, 
one  pale-faced  little  one  said,  “Ob,  teacher, 

I  thank  you  for  this  great  pleasure  you  have 
given  me.’’  Still  another  “bad  never  had  such 
a  good  time.’’  And  another  made  a  prim  little 
speech  about  enjoying  herself  so  much.  All 
were  appreciative,  and  the  teachers  felt  more 
than  repaid  for  their  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience.  _ 

THE  QUEEN'S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Queen  Victoria  is  something  of  a  Unquiet 
and  her  attainments  as  a  vocalist  were  once  a 
knowledged.  From  the  program  of  the  royal 
private  concerts,  left  by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  it  is 
discovered  that  on  one  evening  she  sang  no  fewer 
than  five  times  and  on  occasion  sang  in  duets 
and  trios,  not  only  with  the  Prince  Consort, 
but  with  such  artiste  as  Rubini  and  Labiache. 
Mendelssohn  himesif  has  borne  enthusiastic  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  Queen’s  excellence  as  a  vocalist. 
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Children’s  Department 


A  FAIRY  VOYAGER. 

Afloat  In  the  azure  apace 
la  a  fairy  thins— 

Who  ateera  this  tiny  craft  ? 

Hath  it  aail  or  wing  7 
A  careleaa  voyager 
Through  a  pathleas  waate. 

It  loitera  not  by  the  way. 

It  makea  no  haste. 

It  might  be  a  bird  in  the  aky. 

It  might  be  a  ahip  on  the  wave; 

It  yieldetb  itaelf  in  truat— 

The  king  of  the  air  la  its  alave. 

It  ia  home  to  the  deatined  place 
Where  the  earth  haa  a  cradle  at  need; 

And  the  univerae  ia  pledged 
To  nourish  the  tbistle^eed. 

— M,  F.  Butts. 

THE  COUNTRY  ROAD. 

From  the  busy  haunts  of  farmer>folk 
It  starts  on  its  winding  way. 

Goes  over  the  hlU,  and  across  the  brook. 

Where  the  minnows  love  to  play; 

Beside  the  mill  with  Its  water-wheel. 

And  the  pond  so  dark  and  deep. 

Then  up  to  the  tavern  and  village  store, 

And  the  church,  where  the  dead  Ue  asleep. 

You  would  never  think  that  the  country  road. 

From  the  hill  to  the  store,  could  be 
So  long  to  a  boy  with  an  errand  to  do 
And  another  boy  to  see. 

You  can  never  dream  how  short  it  is 
From  the  farm  to  the  frozen  pond, 

Kor  bow  very  much  farther  it  always  is 
To  the  schoolhouse  just  beyond. 

Oh,  the  country  road  I  at  tho  farther  end 
It  runs  up  hill  and  down. 

Away  from  the  woods  and  the  rippling  brook. 
To  the  toiling,  rushing  town. 

But,  beat  of  it  all,  when  you're  tired  and  sick 
Of  the  weary  haunts  of  men. 

If  you  follow  it  back.  It  will  lead  you  home 
To  the  woods  and  fields  again. 

— Gussie  Packard  Du  Bois  in  June  St.  Nicholas. 


.MISS  GRENADINE’S  PIES. 

By  John  A.  Campbell. 

There  were  twelve  of  them— the  fruit  of  a 
whole  morning’s  diligent  labor— and  tempting 
indeed  they  looked  as  they  lay,  cooling  upon  the 
•deal  shelf  below  the  kitchen  window,  giving 
forth  a  most  delicious  spicy  fragrance,  and  in 
their  crusty  beauty  rejoicing  the  heart  of  their 
maker.  Miss  Grenadine.  Having  satisfied  her¬ 
self  that  the  odorous  disks  were  sufficiently 
cooled  to  admit  of  their  being  carried  with  ease, 
the  old  lady  trotted  briskly  through  the  rooms 
to  the  little  glass  side -door  that  opened  on  to 
the  veranda,  and  called  loudly  for  her  niece. 

“Susy,  come  here!  Susy!’’ 

It  was  not  long  ere  her  energetic  call  was  an¬ 
swered  in  person  by  Miss  Susy,  who  appeared 
cn  the  lawn  just  beyond.  The  small  maid  was 
in  a  high  state  of  untidiness,  having  spent  the 
morning  hours  in  a  blackberry  hunt;  and  many 
scratches  and  stains  adorned  her  pinafore,  while 
her  sunny  hair  was  tangled  and  matted. 

“Go,  child,’’  said  her  aunt,  “and  arrange 
your  hair !  Put  on  a  clean  dress,  and  come  down 
as  soon  as  possible ;  for  I  want  you  to  take  the 
pies  over  to  Uncle  Ned’s.’’ 

Susy  hastily  ran  up  to  her  own  little  room, 
and  began  her  toilet,  singing  the  while  like  a 
lark.  Uncle  Ned  lived  just  over  the  hill,  and 
the  path  to  his  tiny  cottage  lay  through  a  rather 
dense  wood,  where  the  birds  sang  and  flew  about 
in  glee,  where  the  light-hearted  insects  buzzed 
and  fluttered  and  ran,  and  where  wild  flowers 
cf  many  sorts  nodded  their  dainty  heads  in 
greeting  to  tbe  passing  breezes.  He  was  a  min¬ 
ister,  was  Uncle  Ned ;  a  most  delightful  man, 
who  lived  alone  in  his  neat  home,  and  whose 
chief  failing  was  pie,  a  delicacy  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  him  by  his  good  sister.  Usually,  she 
brought  the  pies  herself;  to-day,  other  cares 
pressed  about  her,  and  so  her  small  niece  was 
called  into  service,  at  which,  of  course,  Susy 
■was  overjoyed.  I 


In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  she  started  on 
her  pleasant  trip,  fresh  and  clean  in  her  new 
frock,  and  rosy  and  smiling  as  to  countenance, 
with  six  small  pies  wrapped  neatly  in  the  basket 
that  swung  from  her  arm.  The  burden,  to  be 
sure,  was  rather  heavy ;  but  the  way  being  short 
and  so  varied  in  its  charms,  Susy  kissed  her 
aunt,  and  went  down  the  road  right  merrily. 
Such  a  fair  little  vision  was  she  that  the  birds 
stopped  in  their  busy  journeys  to  stare  after 
her,  and  the  grasshoppers  whispered  to  the  wild 
roses  that  the  passer-by  was  “good  enough  as 
she  was  pretty  enough.’’ 

Down  the  shady  road,  across  the  rustic  bridge 
over  the  sparkling  brook,  up  the  hill,  and  into 
the  shadow  of  the  woods,  went  Susy  with  her 
well-stocked  basket ;  and  when  she  felt  the  still¬ 
ness  there,  broken  only  by  the  rustling  and  sway¬ 
ing  of  the  great  branches  far  overhead,  she  was 
the  least  bit  awed,  and  hastened  her  straggling 
steps. 

Soon,  however,  she  became  used  to  the  silence, 
and  walked  more  slowly.  Ere  lopg,  a  wee  brown 
rabbit  darted  across  the  road  a  few  yards  ahead, 
and  fled,  trembling  at  his  own  daring,  into  the 
shelter  of  some  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  narrow 
path.  With  a  surprised  cry,  Susy  followed  the 
tiny  wanderer,  and  pursued  him  farther  into  the 
underbrush,  eager  to  watch  Bunny  in  his  grace 
ful  antics.  But,  alas!  soon,  observing  his  fol¬ 
lower,  the  little  creature  blinked  his  bright 
eyes,  and  sped  like  a  brown  flash  beneath  some 
vines  that  twined  their  slender  arms  along  the 
banks  of  a  streamlet ;  that  was  the  last  Susy 
saw  of  Mr.  Rabbit,  though  she  lingered  and 
searched  for  many  moments. 

At  last,  in  some  disgust  at  the  wariness  and 
flight  of  the  animal,  Susy  flung  herself  down 
upon  some  large  stones,  and  allowed  her  hand  to 
dabble  in  the  clear  brook  water,  holding  it  on 
high  at  intervals  to  watch  the  crystal  drops  fall 
back  to  their  home,  glittering  like  wondrova 
gems  in  the  sunbeams  that  shimmered  here 
and  there  through  the  leaves  above. 

The  little  girl  would  have  liked  to  remain 
longer;  but,  remembering  that  the  time  was 
swiftly  and  surely  passing,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  clasped  her  basket,  and  turned  to  seek  the 
road  once  more,  refreshed  by  her  play  at  the 
brookside.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  of  part¬ 
ing  underbrush.  Twigs  cracked  underneath, 
birds  darted  screaming  away,  the  bushes  opened 
with  a  rustling  tear,  and  into  the  peaceful,  sun- 
mottled  glade  dashed  a  huge  black  bear.  Susy 
stopped  short  with  an  alarmed  shriek.  The 
clumsy  animal,  as  surprised  and  dumbfounded 
as  she,  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  glaring  wildly 
at  the  rash  person  who  had  thus  dared  to  cross 
his  chosen  path,  but  making  no  motion  to  attack 
her.  A  bear  on  that  quiet,  country  hill,  where 
the  children  held  their  picnics,  and  where  b«es 
and  a  few  snakes  were  deemed  its  most  ferocious 
inhabitants !  For  a  second,  Susy  stood  aghast 
at  the  idea ;  then  with  a  frightened  cry,  she 
fled  frantically  from  the  spot,  dragging  her  pies 
with  her,  this  way,  that  way,  anywhere,  so  long 
as  she  placed  a  considerable  distance  between 
her  trembling  body  and  that  dreadful  creature 
in  the  glade !  On,  on  she  rushed,  through  vines 
and  bushes,  round  trees  apd  stumps ;  bounding 
over  brook  and  tiny  crevices  in  tbe  earth,  leap¬ 
ing  boulders  and  fallen  limbs;  scratched  by 
thorns,  stung  by  whip-like  branches  past  which 
she  hurried;  but  caring  naught  for  these,  so 
that  she  only  contrived  to  outwit  that  bear ! 

But  hark!  A  noise  of  pursuit!  Borne  on 
the  summer  air,  came  the  sound  of  crashing  and 
leaping  from  behind !  The  bear  was  following 
her!  Sick  at  heart,  weary,  and  quivering  in 
every  limb,  Susy  in  despair  mounted  a  great 
rock,  and  from  this  sprang  into  the  fork  of  a 
towering  maple.  Up  among  the  small  branches 
she  crept,  crouching  among  the  green  leaves, 
trembling  much,  yet  still  securely  clutching  the 
minister’s  pies. 


The  child  had  but  a  moment  to  wait  in  sus¬ 
pense.  The  next,  the  great  dark  body  of  her 
pursuer  came  into  view,  and  made  directly  for 
her  refuge.  But  she  on  her  lofty  perch  was 
surely  safe!  Just  then  poor  Susy  recollected 
with  new  terror  that  the  bear  could  climb  a  tree 
probably  far  better  than  any  girl  or  boy.  And 
even  at  that  anxious  time  she  thought  grimly 
that  if  the  foe  did  mount  into  the  tree,  both  of 
them  must  certainly  fall  to  the  ground,  for  Susy 
had  already  gone  as  far  up  as  the  slender 
branches  would  permit ! 

The  bear  stood  still  beneath  her,  and  his 
bright  eyes  perceived  her  among  the  foliage. 
But  ere  he  could  begin  the  climb,  Susy’s  mind 
reverted  to  her  pies.  Taking  out  one  fragrant 
disk  with  shaking  hand  she  dropped  it  upon 
the  broad  back  of  Bruin.  The  haste  with  which 
he  caught  it  up  and  swallowed  it,  left  no  doubt 
in  Susy’s  mind  but  that  he  was  after  the  pastry 
as  well  as  its  young  carrier ! 

Then,  one  by  one,  down  went  the  dear  pies  ! 
After  eating  each  one,  the  great  bear  glanced 
eagerly  upwards  for  more.  What  would  happen 
when  all  were  gone,  thought  the  besieged 
maiden,  and  her  fears  crowded  again  upon  her. 
But  this  contingency  did  not  occur !  Instead, 
there  came  a  most  welcome  sound  of  men’ 
voices,  shouting  and  calling,  and  the  trampling 
of  hasty  foot-falls.  Bruin  glanced  away  as 
though  he  recognized  the  tones  of  the  various 
calls,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  his  pie— the  fifth! 

For  this  he  paid  dearly,  with  no  lees  a  price 
than  his  ill-gotten  liberty ! 

“Here  he  is,  the  rascal!’’  shouted  one  man, 
as  he  came  upon  the  bear  and  his  sugary,  spicy 
meal ;  then  a  dozen  other  fellows,  men  and  ex¬ 
cited  boys,  came  crowding  beneath  the  maple. 

“Look  out!  He’ll  bite!’’  screamed  a  child¬ 
ish  voice,  that  seemed  to  the  astonished  men  to 
descend  from  the  clouds. 

“Bless  me!’’  cried  one.  “There’s  a  girl  in 
the  tree!  And  she’s  been  throwing  her  pies  to 
this  scamp  here !’’ 

Then,  to  Susy’s  intense  surprise,  he  went 
calmly  up  to  Bruin,  who  cowered  before  him, 
and  was  soon  safely  secured  with  a  long,  stout 
rope  about  his  shaggy  neck. 

“Come  down,  now,’’  said  the  man  to  her. 
“He  will  not  hurt  you  !  He  was  after  the  pies, 
I  reckon !  He’s  a  trained  bear,  you  see,  and  he 
ran  away  from  our  circus  this  morning.  A  fine 
chase  he  led  us,  the  rascal,  over  hill  and  valley!’’ 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  and  joy,  Susy  descended 
to  the  ground,  there  to  be  regarded  as  a  heroine 
by  the  younger  lads.  One  of  the  men  bestowed 
upon  her  a  bright,  shining,  silver  dollar  to 
recompense  her  for  the  lost  five  pies,  and  then 
the  bear  was  led  peaceably  off  by  his  captors,  to 
be  safely  housed  ere  the  sun  went  down. 

As  for  Sus},  she  was  escorted  home  in  tri¬ 
umph  by  the  excited  lade,  and  it  was  sood  to 
see  the  way  she  was  clasped  in  Miss  Grena¬ 
dine’s  kind  arms  when  the  story  was  told.  Uncle 
Ned’s  pies  were  sent  over  that  same  night  by 
one  of  the  boys,  for  which  purpose  the  old  lady 
had  to  deplete  her  own  supply.  This,  however, 
was  easily  made  up  on  Monday ;  while  the  shin¬ 
ing  coin  that  Susy  held  now  hangs  upon  a  blue 
ribbon  round  the  little  girl’s  neck  as  a  memento 
of  her  adventure. 

People  who  have  to  use,  or  think  they  must,  a 
large  number  of  words  to  express  their  meaning, 
should  read  this  incident  told  by  Dr.  Franklin 
He  knew  an  apprentice-batter  who  being  about 
to  open  a  shop  for  himself  wanted  a  conspicuous 
sign,  and  composed  for  a  proper  inscription 
these  words:  “John  Thompson  hatter,  makes 
and  sells  hats  for  ready  money,’’  with  a  picture 
of  a  hat.  On  showing  it  to  his  friends,  one 
said,  “hatter”  was  of  no  use,  because  the 
words  “makes  hats”  showed  that  he  was  a  hat¬ 
ter.  He  struck  it  out.  Another  said  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  “makes,”  for  who  cared 
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who  made  the  hate!  A  third  said  that  “for 
'eady  money”  was  useleee,  for  it  was  “not  the 
custom  of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit.”  At  this 
the  sign  was  made  to  stand,  “John  Thompson 
sells  hats.”  “As  if  anybody  would  expect  him 
to  give  them  away!”  was  the  thought  of  an¬ 
other.  Finally  it  stood,  “John  Thompson,” 
with  the  figure  of  a  hat. 


GETTING  READY  FOB  EXAMINATION  AND 
GRADUATION. 

These  are  trying  days  for  the  young  people. 
Those  who  have  been  thorough  in  their  school 
work  from  day  to  day,  will  not  find  it  such  a 
difiScult  closing  of  the  school  year,  but  those 
who  have  slipped  along,  just  keeping  above  the 
failure  mark,  are  having  a  lot  of  cramming  to 
do  these  beautiful  June  days.  Some  scholars 
never  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  examination 
days  are  coming  until  just  before  they  get  here, 
and  they  have  to  hurry  and  flurry  and  scurry ; 
just  as  if  they  were  trying  to  get  to  the  station 
after  they  saw  the  express  train  coming  in 
sight.  Such  scholars  are  not  very  happy  these 
days,  and  are  like  the  student  who  boasted  once 
that  he  had  studied  in  a  very  short  time  “a 
treatise  on  anatomy,  but  I  skipped  the  arteries.  ” 

Many  of  our  young  people  are  going  to  gradu¬ 
ate  and  leave  the  halls  of  learning  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  “make  their  way,”  in  life.  “No 
life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its 
strife  and  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger 
thereby.”  Remember  that  truth,  and  realize 
the  great  responsibility  of  having  “advantages 
of  education,  ”  which  so  many  others  are  denied. 
Make  the  beet  use  of  your  talents.  Samuel 
Smiles  says:  “The  good  and  the  great  draw  oth¬ 
ers  after  them.  They  brighten  and  lift  up  all 
who  are  within  reach  of  their  influence.  They 
are  so  many  lov<ng  centres  of  beneficent  activ¬ 
ity.”  And  here  is  an  additional  thought  well 
worth  considering  by  our  young  people,  who 
are  soon  to  be  assigned  to  places  of  trust:  “If  a 
man  or  a  woman  of  energetic,  upright  character 
be  appointed  to  a  position  of  trust  and  author¬ 
ity,  all  who  serve  under  him,  or  her,  become  as 
it  were  conscious  of  increasing  power.”  One  of 
the  greatest  secrets  of  power  for  good  over  others 
is  the  art  of  ruling  ourselves.  We  must  learn  to 
watch  over  our  tempers  and  habits  in  the  small 
details  of  every  day  life. 

“Character  is  not  ready  made,  but  is  created 
bit  by  bit  and  day  by  day.” 

Do  not  think  because  you  have  finished  school 
and  have  your  diplomas  that  you  know  it  all. 

My  dear  young  friends,  the  hardest  lessons  to 
be  learned  are  those  that  come  afterward  in  the 
great  school  of  life. 

Familiarize  yourselves  with  what  you  may  be 
pleased  to  call,  “The  commonplace  things  of 
life.”  Some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  come 
to  us  in  doing  the  humblest  duties  of  everyday 
life.  We  can  learn  something  from  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  who  have  never,  as 
they  tell  us,  “had  much  schooling.”  But  they 
have  used  their  “two  eyes”  to  a  greater  advan¬ 
tage  perhaps  for  that  very  reason.  Even  the 
learned  Doctors  of  Divinity  do  not  “know  it 
all.”  How  surprised  the  country  school  chil¬ 
dren  looked  to  be  sure,  when  a  learned  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  city  tried  to  sentimentalize 
in  addressing  them  about  the  bobolink  in  the 
woods!  They  knew  that  the  darling  of  the 
meadow  had  no  more  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  woods  than  was  exhibited  by  the  preacher. 

As  we  older  ones  look  into  the  bright  young 
faces  of  those  who  are  breaking  the  dear  school- 
ties,  we  want  to  say  to  each  and  every  one : 
“God  bless  you.”  “All  who  battle  for  the 
good,  are  the  children  of  God,”  says  George 
Macdonald.  May  you  all  be  on  the  side  of  those 
that  are  battling  for  the  good. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  WOODLAND  DRUMMER. 

By  E.  T.  Westerfield,  Jr. 

Many  have  seen  drummer-boys  on  parade,  but 
few  know  of  another  drummer  away  back  in  the 
woods,  who  owns  neither  drum  nor  drum  sticks 
and  wears  no  brilliant  costume,  though  he  is  a 
real  drummer  nevertheless.  To  be  sure,  he  does 
not  drum  the  whole  year  around,  nor  on  holidays 
and  at  election  times,  but  when  he  does  drum 
he  keeps  at  it  every  day  for  a  month— that 
month  is  May,  and  the  drummer  is  a  bird.  If 
you  should  wander  in  the  woods  late  in  the 
spring  you  might  possibly  hear  a  faint  drum¬ 
ming  sound.  The  naturalist  wouliT tell  you  it  is 
a  grouse,  and  if  you  approach  it  carefully,  you 
may  see  the  bird  pompously  strutting  about  on 
an  old  log,  most  likely  among  flowering  laurel. 
He  is  a  native  of  this  countrv  and  is  about  the 
si2:e  of  a  bantam  hen.  Because  he  wears  soldier¬ 
like  epaulets  of  tufts  of  feathers  on  his  shoulders 
he  is  known  as  the  ruffled  grouse.  When  we  see 
this  proud  drummer  for  the  first  time,  we 
naturally  wonder  why  be  is  so  fidgety  and  ner¬ 
vous,  and  why  he  is  puffed  out  like  a  big  balloon. 
Is  he  sick  or  angry  ?  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 
No,  nothing  ails  him;  he  is  only  preparing  to 
drum,  and  if  you  watch,  he  will  show  you  how 
a  bird  can  make  hie  wings  serve  as  drum  sticks 
and  how  his  inflated  sides  prove  very  fair  drum¬ 
heads.  After  much  preparation  he  begins.  Let¬ 
ting  his  wings  droop,  he  flaps  them  slowly 
against  hie  sides,  making  a  dull  sound  to  begin 
with ;  then  the  strokes  grow  faster  and  faster, 
nntil  they  make  one  continuous  humming  sound. 
In  this  peculiar  way  the  ruffled  grouse  calls  his 
mate,  and  while  he  is  still  drumming,  the  hen 
bird  may  appear,  coming  shyly  from  among  the 
leaves.  As  grouse  have  not  the  shrill  fife  notes 
of  many  other  birds,  they  have  a  drum  parade 
in  the  woods,  and  choose  the  farthest,  most 
secluded  corner  for  their  parade  ground. 

Not  long  ago  this  grand  fellow  drumming  so 
proudly  was  a  wee  mite  of  a  chick,  no  larger 
than  your  thumbs,  running  around  with  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  chasing  small 
insects  and  hunting  for  seeds;  but  when  his 
mother  called,  he  would  hurry  to  her  as  fast  as 
possible,  like  a  good  little  son.  He  was  hatched 
in  a  nest  on  the  ground,  made  of  dry  leaves  and 
a  few  feathers  plucked  from  hie  mother’s  breast. 
In  this  slight  structure  she  laid  the  cream  col¬ 
ored  egg  that  contained  him,  and  after  a  little 
he  pecked  a  round  hole  in  the  shell  and  made 
his  first  appearance.  Then  he  grew  large  and 
fat,  and  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  summer  and 
autumn,  but  when  the  winter’s  fierce  winds  and 
snows  came,  he  bad  a  harder  time  of  it,  the 
leafless  branches  of  the  trees  giving  him  very 
slight  protection  from  the  elements.  Now  nearly 
a  year  has  passed;  all  hie  pin  feathers  are  gone; 
dressed  in  his  first  new  suit,  he  is,  in  hie  own 
opinion,  quite  a  “dude,”  a  full  fledged  young 
grouse  and  a  number  one  drummer. — Our  Animal 
Friends. 


A  YOUNG  GIKE’S  LETTER. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  “The  Pilgrim  Mission¬ 
ary.”  Our  young  people,  who  sometimes  think 
it  a  hardship  to  go  to  church^nd  Sunday  school, 
and  do  not  appreciate  their  privileges  in  living 
in  localities  where  the  influences  of  Christian 
ministry  are  enjoyed,  will  do  well  to  think  of 
what  this  young  girl  has  done  to  helji  on  the 
good  work.  In  writing  to  a  Western  Superin¬ 
tendent  she  says:  “Your  most  kind  and  wel¬ 
come  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  is  at  hand,  and 
also  the  Sunday-school  supplies.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  relate  this  incident  to  you,  but 
I  cannot  see  any  other  way  to  do  it.  I  have 
three  little  sisters,  and  two  older  ones.  We  have 
lived  down  here  on  this  place  for  twelve  years 
this  spring,  and  they  do  not  really  know  what 
Sunday-school  is  hardly. 

I  went  out  to  Longpine  last  fall  to  attend 
school.  I  fell  in  love  with  the  Congregational 


Sunday-school  and  Christian  Endeavor.  L 
could  not  think  of  missing  one  Sunday.  I 
joined  the  church  the  seventh  of  February,  and 
have  tried  to  live  up  to  my  promises  and  to  leara 
more  of  our  Jesus  Christ.  Sometimes  I  find  it. 
hard,  but  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  trust  him. 

I  was  talking  to  Rev.  Charles  A - about  I 

would  like  to  start  a  Sunday-school  at  home, 
but  I  did  not  know  whether  the  neighbors  would 
take  any  interest  In  it;  but  he  said  if  I  thought 
of  starting  one,  even  for  my  own  sisters,  to  send 
to  you.  We  ;had  Sunday-school  yesterday. 
They  were  very  happy. 

My  own  mother  is  dead ;  she  died  four  y^rs- 
ago  next  September.  Papa  was  not  able  to  move 
then,  and,  anyway,  he  never  thinks  of  church 
or  Sunday-school,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say. 

Will  it  be  all  right  for  this  Sunday-school  to 
send  its  collections  up  to  the  Longpine  Sunday- 
school,  and  they  can  send  it  all  at  once,  or  shallt 
we  send  ours  to  you  ? 

How  much  was  the  Sunday-school  outfit  ? 
That  is,  how  much ’did  it  cost  ?  Please  let  me 
know. 

I  am  sure  we  cannot  have  Sunday-school  here 
longer  than  November,  but  I  will  try  and  keep 
it^going. 

’I  shall  tell  you  the  beet  way  to  get  here  when 
I  go  home.  I  am^at  school  now,  and  papa 
knows  more  about  the  roads  than  I  do. 

QUEEN  VICTOBIA’S  CORONATION  OATH. 

“Queen  Victoria’s  ‘Coronation  Roll’  ”  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  June  Century  by  Florence  Hay¬ 
ward,  who  copies  from  the  official  records  the- 
following  oath  signed  and  subscribed  by  the 
Queen  on  her  coronation : 

Archbishop.— Madam,  is  Your  Majesty  willing 
to  take  the  Oath? 

The  Queen.— I  am  willing. 

Archbishop.- Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
swear^to  govern  the  people  of  this  United  King¬ 
dom  'of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
Dominions  thereto  belonging  according  to  the- 
statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  same  ? 

The  Queen. — I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Archbishop.— Will  you  to  your  Power  cause 
Law  and  Justice  in  Mercy  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  Judgments  ? 

Ihe  Queen. — I  will. 

Archbishon.— Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your 
Power  maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Pro¬ 
fession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formed  Religion  established  by  Law  ?  And  will 
You  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  Set¬ 
tlement  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline, 
and  Government  thereof,  as  by  Law  established 
within  England  and  Ireland  and  the  Territories 
thereunto  belonging  ?  And  will  you  preserve 
unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  and  to  the  Churches  there  committed  to 
their  charge  all  such  Rights  and  Privileges  as 
by  Law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them  or  any  of 
them  ? 

The  Queen. — All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised 
I  will  perform  and  keep. 

So  help  me  God.  Victoria  R. 

A  LIGHTHOUSE  GIRL. 

Abbey  BurgeHS  Makes  a  Brave  Rescue  of  Her  Im¬ 
periled  Chickens. 

Gustav  Kobbe  writes  a  paper  on  “Heroism  in 
the  Lighthouse  Service,”  for  the  June  Cen¬ 
tury,  Mr.  Kobbe  says:  Several  of  the  violent 
storms  that  have  whirled  over  Matinicus  Rock 
have  tried  the  fortitude  of  the  little  band  of 
faithful  watchers  upon  it.  One  of  these  watch¬ 
ers,  Abby  Burgess,  has  become  famous  in  our 
lighthouse  annals,  not  only  for  long  service,  but 
also  for  bravery  displayed  on  various  occasions. 
Her  father  was  keeper  of  the  rock  from  1853  to 
1861.  In  January,  1856,  when  she  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  he  left  her  in  charge  of  the 
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lights  while  he  crossed  to  Matinicus  Island. 
His  wife  was  an  invalid,  his  son  was  away  on 
a  cruise,  and  his  other  four  children  were  little 
girls.  The  following  day  it  began  to  “breeeze 
up”;  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  soon 
•developed  into  a  storm  almost  as  furious  as  that 
which  carried  away  the  tower  on  Minot’s  Ledge 
in  1851.  Before  long  the  seas  were  sweeping 
over  the  rock.  Down  among  the  boulders  was 
A  chicken-coop  which  Abby^  feared  might  be 
•carried  away.  On  a  lonely  ocean  outpost  like 
Matinicus  Rock  a  chicken  is  regarded  with  affec¬ 
tionate  interest,  and  Abby,  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  the  inmates  of  the  little  co^,  waited 
her  chance,  and  when  the  seas  fell  off  a  little 
rushed  knee-deep  through  the  swirling  water, 
and  rescued  all  but  one  of  the  chickens.  She 
had  hardly  closed  the  door  of  the  dwelling 
behind  her  when  a  sea,  breaking  over  the  rock, 
brought  down  the  old  cobble  stone  house  with  a 
crash.  While  the  storm  was  at  its  height  the 
waves  threatened  the  granite  dwelling,  so  that 
the  family  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  towers  for 
safety ;  and  here  they  remained,  with  no  sound 
to  greet  them  from  without  but  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  around  the  lanterns,  and  no  sight  but 
the  sea  sheeting  over  the  rock.  Yet  through  it 
•all  the  lamps  were  trimmed  and  lighted.  Even 
•after  the  storm  abated,  the  reach  between  the 
rock  and  Matinicus  Island  was  so  rough  that 
Captain  Burgess  could  not  return  until  four 
weeks  later. 

FIVE  CENTS  WORTH  OF  TRAVEI.. 

There  is  a  bright  boy  whose  great  longing  is 
to  travel.  His  parents  have  no  means  with 
which  to  gratify  him  in  that  respect.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  earns  a  few  pennies  by  selling  papers 
and  doing  errands.  Instead  of  spending  the 
money  foolishly,  he  carefully  treasures  it  in  a 
small  iron  box  which  he  calls  his  safe.  One 
•day  after  earning  five  cents,  he  dropped  them 
into  the  box  in  the  presence  of  a  con^anion  of 
about  his  own  age  and  exclaimed:  “There  goes 
five  cents’  worth  of  travel.  ’  ’ 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  other  boy. 
■“How  can  you  travel  on  five  cents  ?” 

Five  cents  will  carry  me  a  mile  and  half  on 
the  railroad.  I  want  to  see  Niagara  Falls  before 
I  die.  I  am  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from 
them  now,  but  every  five  cents  I  save  will  bring 
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them  nearer,  and  a  great  man^  other  places  that 
are  worth  seeing.  I  know  it  takes  money  to 
travel,  but  money  is  money,  be  it  ever  so  little. 
If  1  do  not  save  the  little  I  shall  never  have  the 
much. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Our  Literature  Committee  has  prepared  a 
Missionary  Album  containing  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  views  of  scenery  in  our  country,  the 
homes  of  our  exceptional  populations,  people 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  our  mission  schools 
and  pupils,  and  a  picture  of  the  Presbyterian 
building.  It  is  finished  in  attractive  crepon 
paper  binding  and  costs  but  ten  cents.  One  of 
our  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  wrote  from 
Winona  that  these  albums  “went  off  like  hot 
cakes.  ’  ’ 

OUR  MISSIONARIES. 

Our  missionary  teachers  are  scattered  over  ten 
States  and  four  Territories,  mostly  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  also 
in  the  extreme  North,  in  one  of  the  Middle  and 
in  one  of  the  Western  States. 

Could  we  enter  into  the  personal  history  of 
these  noble  workers,  pages  might  be  filled  with 
thrilling  accounts  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  for 
Christ’s  sake  in  the  battle  against  ignorant  hate 
and  cruel  superstition.  One  who  has  been  in 
the  work  for  sixteen  years  can  tell  of  insulting 
epithets,  applied  to  her  by  the  parents  of  her 
pupils  in  the  homes  and  repeated  in  her  hearing 
by  the  children. 

A  former  missionary  relates  that  some  years 
ago  a  volley  of  grape  shot  came  crashing  through 
her  window,  rattling  against  the  stove-pipe,  to 
which  her  only  reply  was:  “They  cannot  shoot 
very  straight!”  Others  have  suffered  boycot¬ 
ting,  have  been  denounced  as  dangerous,  in 
the  strongest  language;  the  nerves  of  others 
have  been  shattered  by  efforts  to  intimidate  and 
drive  them  away. 

And  “what  shall  we  say  of  volunteer  workers 
who  are  giving  heart,  brain,  time,  strength  to 
the  evangelization  of  our  country  ?” 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  the  Moderator 
of  our  General  Assembly,  when  interviewed  as 
to  hie  missionary  life,  said:  “I  was  fifty  miles 
ahead  of  the  locomotive  at  Denver.  I  have  or¬ 
ganized  over  one  hundred  churches.  At  one 
Home  Mission,  station  in  Minnesota,  there  were 
no  Presbyterians.  My  first  communion  was  just 
two  women  and  myself.  Then  I  went  into  the 
service  of  the  Board  on  a  salary  of  $300,  on 
which  we  sometimes  suffered.  My  wife  used  to 
take  the  bread  and  potatoes  to  bed  with  her  to 
keep  them  from  freezing  so  that  we  should  have 
something  to  eat  in  the  morning.” 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  splendid  work 
in  Alaska,  “he  has  brought  eighteen  Alaskan 
children  to  the  States  to  be  educated.” 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Honeyman. 

Tender  allusion  was  made  to  the  anticipated 
absence  of  our  beloved  President,  Mrs.  Darwin 
R.  James,  but  her  advice  and  plane  are  already 
projected  into  the  coming  year,  and  there  are 
no  separations  at  the  throne  of  grace.  As  Mrs. 
Sinclair  had  been  absent,  on  account  of  illness 
in  her  family,  her  return  was  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing ! 

We  have  had  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  L.  M.  Pease  at  Ashville,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  he  has  lived  for  many  years  and 
where  the  Home  Industrial  School  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  remarkable  generosity,  usefulness 
and  devotion.  The  people  of  New  York  will 
remember  him  for  his  heroic  work,  in  going 
down  into  the  Five  Points  to  live,  when  it  was 
the  greatest  resort  of  thieves  and  the  vilest 
population.  There  he  stayed  with  his  family 
year  after  year,  and  finally  saw  established  there 
a  House  of  Industry. 

A  request  was  read  from  Utah  for  prayer  for  four 
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young  men  who,  having  taken  a  stand  for  Christ, 
will  be  called  to  suffering  if  they  come  into  the 
church.  The  father  of  one  of  them  has  warned 
him  that  if  he  unites  with  our  church  he  must 
leave  his  home  forever ! 

Chaperito,  New  Mexico,  is  on  the  Gila  river. 
Here  Miss  Wysong  is  in  charge  of  the  school. 
She  says:  “My  first  pupil  has  come  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  wishing  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish  while  out  of  work.  Next  year  he  hopes  to 
send  his  two  children.  I  am  receiving  more 
encouragement  from  Romanists.  One  reported 
to  me  that  a  Senora  purposed  to  rent  a  house 
here  and  send  her  children  to  the  school.  All 
seem  anxious  that  the  school  shall  continue.” 

At  Winona,  where  the  General  Assembly  met, 
is  a  woman’s  building,  called  TTie  Minnewawan 
Inn,  which  signifies  “The  sound  of  the  laugh¬ 
ing  wind  among  the  trees.”  With  its  beautiful 
chapel,  dining  hall  capable  of  seating  nearly 
three  hundred  guests,  its  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sleeping  apartments  and  extensive  verandas  it 
will  make  a  very  attractive  summer  resort.  The 
word  “Winona,”  itself  signifies  in  the  Dakota 
language,  “The  first  born  child  of  a  daughter.” 
Eagle  Lake  is  so  named  because  it  in  shape 
resembles  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  But 
the  sound  of  “The  laughing  winds  among  the 
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trees,”  comes  in  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Pierson, 
that  two  hundred  new  organizations  had  been 
added  to  the  working  force  of  auxiliary  socie 
ties.  Mra  James  expressed  her  belief  that  the 
success  of  the  year  came  as  a  result  of  its  watch¬ 
word,  “Uplift  Christ,’”  and  suggested  that  the 
text  of  the  coming  year  be,  “Praise.”  “Mrs. 
James  had  offered  her  resignation,  being  in  ab¬ 
solute  need  of  rest.  But  she  was  allowed  a 
year’s  vacation  instead,  and  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  her  ‘salary’  for  this  period  be  doubled  I 
Since  this  *  salary'  is  made  up  of  the  love  and 
prayers  of  her  co-workers,  there  will  be  no 
deficit." 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  said  that  in  Alaska, 
they  had  thought  that  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  was  discriminating  against  their 
schools ;  but  now  learned  that  in  each  field  they 
had  thought  the  same.  When  the  word  came  to 
Sitka  that  only  such  pupils  might  be  retained  as 
were  backed  by  societies  and  scholarships,  with 
aching  hearts  and  blinding  tears  they  saw  fifty 
girls  go  out,  for  many  of  whom  there  waited  no 
home  of  any  sort,  since  they  had  been  rescued 
by  the  missionaries  when  disowned  by  their 
friends  because  accused  of  witchcraft. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  who  were  bound  for 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  a  place  where  “if  one  mail  fails,  it  is 
next  fear,  not  to-morrow  to  watch  for  another.” 
He  said  that  they  were  not  discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  their  predecessor,  could 
report  no  converts  as  a  result  of  his  six  years 
there  among  the  Esquimaux!  In  spite  of  all 
this  tbeir  bright  young  faces  were  full  of  courage 
and  of  hope.  They  did  not  ask  for  sympathy, 
but  only  that  they  might  be  supported  by  our 
prayers. 

Miss  Johns  came  from  the  Asheville  school 
for  mountain  people,  to  tell  not  only  of  the 


marked  progress  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
girls  whom  they  had  been  able  to  receive,  but  of 
the  pitiable  case  of  the  more  than  twice  as  many 
whom  they  were  forced  every  year  to  refuse  for 
lack  of  room.  “Jest  a  snortin’  to  come  to 
school,  ”  said  the  mother  of  her  daughter  who 
had  applied  in  vain.  H.  E.  B. 

A  WORD  TO  CHRISTIAN  ENDEATORERS. 

It  is  important  that  the  Endeavorers,  who  will 
be  passing  through  Utah  to  their  annual  gather¬ 
ing  at  San  Francisco,  should  know  something 
of  the  system  of  Mormon  ism  as  taught  here.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  M''rmon  teachers  to  dis¬ 
guise  their  doctrines,  when  addressing  visitors 
in  their  great  Tabernacle  services.  Hence  it  has 
become  necessary  for  the  Presbytery  of  Utah  to 
set  forth  the  teachings  of  the  Mormon  church, 
as  presented  in  their  doctrinal  books  and  among 
their  own  people  in  Utah.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  doctrinal  teachings  that  Christians  can 
have  no  fellowship  with  the  polytheism  and 
sensualism  of  this  corrupt  system.  The  follow¬ 
ing  “Ten  Reasons,  ”  why  Christian  people  of 
all  denominations  can  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  Mormons,  are  therefore  given  to  the  public 
and  especially  to  all  Christian  Endeavorers. 

Why  cannot  Christians  walk  in  fellowship 
with  Mormons,  in  religion,  as  they  do  with  each 
other  ? 
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TEN  REASONS 

First. — The  Mormon  church  unchurches  all 
Christians.  It  recognizes  itself  alone  as  the 
church.  From  its  beginning  to  the  present  it 
has  insisted,  from  press  and  platform,  that  all 
Christian  churches,  of  whatever  name,  nation, 
or  century  since  apostolic  times,  are  not  only 
apostate  from  the  truth,  but  propagators  of  error 
and  false  doctrine,  without  authority  to  teach, 
preach,  or  administer  the  sacraments;  that  sal¬ 
vation  and  exaltation  are  found  alone  in  the 
church  organized  by  Joseph  Smith. 

Thus  they  unchurch  and  disfellowship  all 
Christians,  and  demand  that  all  yield  to  the 
Mormon  priesthood,  or  perish. 

Second. — The  Mormon  church  places  the  “Book 
of  Mormon, ”  and  the  “Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants”  on  a  par  with  the  Bible,  and  re¬ 
quires  subscription  to  the  inspiration  and  au¬ 
thority  of  those  books  as  a  condition  of  accept¬ 
ance  with  God  and  of  fellowship  with  his  people. 
Their  so-called  revelations  of  the  present  are  put 
on  the  same  level  with  the  Bible. 

Third. — The  Mormon  church  makes  belief  in 
the  person  and  mission  of  Joseph  Smith  as  a 
prophet  of  God  an  essential  article  of  faith,  so 
essential  that  the  person  who  rejects  the  claims 
of  “the  modern  prophet”  is  a  rank  heretic. 

Fourth. — The  Mormon  church  makes  faith  in 
the  Mormon  Priesthood,  and  submission  to  the 
same,  essential  to  man’s  future  blessedness,  and 
unbelief  in  this  priesthood  a  damning  sin.  It 
teaches  that  authority  to  officiate  in  the  gospel 
is  vested  only  in  the  said  priesthood,  that  this 
priesthood  is  the  infallible  and  the  only  medium 
between  God  and  man ;  that  it  is  invested  with 
the  very  power  of  God  himself;  so  that  when 
it  acts  and  speaks,  it  is  in  the  most  real  sense 
God  who  acts  and  speai:s;  and  that  all  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  this  priestly  power  are 
damned. 

Fifth.  — The  Mormon  church  teaches  a  doctrine 
of  God  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  Scriptures, 
dishonoring  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  debasing 
to  man.  It  teaches  that  God  is  an  exalted  man 
who  was  once  as  we  are  now,  and  who  is  forever 
changing,  ever  advancing,  becoming  more  and 
more  perfect,  but  never  reaching  absolute  per¬ 
fection. 

Sixth. — The  Mormon  church  teaches  that 
Adam  is  God,  the  Supreme  God,  the  Creator  of 
this  world,  our  God,  and  the  only  God  with 
whom  we  have  to  do ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
his  son  by  natural  generation. 

Seventh. — The  Mormon  church  is  Polytheistic. 
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Thrifty  people  protect  their  estates  by  insuring  in 

The  Prudential 

Which  grants  Life  Insurance  in  sums  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  children,  women,  and  men. 

Ages,  J  to  70.  Amounts,  $J5  to  $50,000.  Pre¬ 
miums  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  weekly. 

Particulars  and  full  information  on  request. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  Amcria, 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


It  teaches  a  plurality  of  Gods;  and  that  these 
became  Gods,  having  been  men.  Being  men, 
they  became  Gods  by  practicing  plural  or  celes¬ 
tial  marriage,  and  the  other  Mormon  principles. 

Eighth. — The  Mormon  church  teaches  an  anti- 
Biblical  and  mongrel  doctrine  of  salvation.  It 
requires  faith  in  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  books  he 
produced  or  translated,  in  the  priesthood,  in 
continuous  revelation,  and  in  baptism  by  im 
mersion  at  the  hands  of  a  Mormon,  together 
with  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
(with  the  Mormon  definition  of  the  Trinitarian 
persons)  as  conditions  of  human  salvation.  It 
uses  the  atonement  of  Christ  to  cover  original 
sin,  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  teaches  its  adherents 
to  depend  on  good  works  as  the  basis  of  pardon 
for  personal  sins.  It  also  teaches  a  doctrine  of 
baptism  for  the  dead  that  is  antagonistic  to 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  that  en¬ 
courages  people  to  remain  impenitent. 

Ninth. — The  Mormon  church  believes  in 
Polygamy.  The  doctrine  is  to  them  both  sacred 
and  fundamental.  They  believe  and  teach  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  polygamist.  The  Manifesto 
of  September  24th,  1890,  was  not  a  repudiation 
of  the  doctrine  of  plural  or  celestial  marriage, 
and  did  not  claim  to  be  such.  It  was,  as  all 
hDnest  Mormons  freely  confess,  only  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  practice  for  the  time  being.  They 
hold  the  principle  to  be  as  eternal  as  God  him¬ 
self. 

Tenth.  — The  Mormon  church  teaches  that  God 
is  a  Polygamist ;  the  natural  father  of  all  Intel 
ligent  beings  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell;  that 
angels,  men  and  devils  are  his  offspring  by 
procreation,  or  natural  generation ;  and  that 
Adam  is  the  father  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  as 
Brigham  Young  was  father  of  his  children. 

Done  by  order  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utah, 
April  8th,  1897. 

SABBATH  OBSERVANCE  IN  THE  ASSEMBL.T. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  William  R.  Worrall,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly’s  Special  Committee 
on  Sabbath  Observance,  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Sabbath  Union  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Report  and  Resolutions  relative  to  Sab¬ 
bath  Observance : 

We  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  or  of  our  Church  when 
there  was  more  need  of  earnest  and  faithful  en¬ 
deavor  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Sabbath  desecration  and  to 
promote  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
day,  than  now.  Very  many  of  the  advances  of 
applied  science  to  the  needs  and  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  appear  to  be  used  as  instruments  for 
futher  misuse  of  the  Sabbath  day,  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  overriding  of  its  moral  and  religious  uses, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  day  of  social  pleasure 
and  sensuous  indulgence. 

The  forty  page  Sunday  newspaper,  the  bicycle 
clubs,  the  trolley  cars,  the  League  baseball 
games,  the  excursion  by  boat  and  car,  the  open 
saloon  on  the  Lord’s  day  have  already  in  our 
cities  impaired  our  beloved  American  Sabbath, 
have  largely  depopulated  our  churches,  de¬ 
bauched  the  moral  sense  of  communities,  and 
caused  our  American  Sabbath  to  outrival  the 
Continental  Sabbath  as  a  day  given  over  largely 
to  physical  recreation  and  debasing  vice,  de¬ 
structive  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God  and  that  which  makes  for  right¬ 
eousness  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  all  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

W’e  do,  therefore,  ask  this  General  Assembly 
to  speak  in  most  earnest  terms,  calling  attention 
to  the  real  dangers  that  threaten  this  divinely 
ordered  and  graciously  given  day  of  rest  and 
worship,  only  hy  the  proper  Biblical  use  of 
which,  all  that  is  best  in  our  civilization,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  interests,  of  man’s  immortal 
being  can  be  conserved.  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  1st.  The  General  Assembly  reaffirms 
its  belief  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  law  of 
perpetual  binding  obligation  upon  all  men.  2d. 


That  we  call  upon  all  members  of  our  churches, 
members  of  Young  People’s  Societies  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  togeuier  with  all  friends  of  God’s 
law  to  use  their  personal  influence  for  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  observance  of  the  day  by  abstaining  from  the 
purchase  and  reading  of  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
from  all  riding  of  the  bicycle  for  pleasure  or  rec¬ 
reation  on  the  Lord’s  day,  from  all  forms  of 
amusement,  from  unnecessary  visiting,  and  from 
all  things  that  are  unproductive  of  holiness  in 
men,  and  to  be  faithful  to  religious  duty  and 
life  on  this  holy  day.  3d.  That  while  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  faithful  presentation  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  claims  and  obligations  of 
the  Sabbath,  they  are  reminded  of  the  necessity 
of  renewed  diligence  in  its  defence  and  proper 
observance.  4th  That  the  American  Sabbath 
Union  and  the  Women’s  National  Sabbath  Alli¬ 
ance,  Societies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
listing  all  Christian  men  and  women  in  the  work 
of  conserving  the  American  Sabbath,  and  also 
to  organize  auxiliary  Societies  and  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Sabbath  literature,  and  to  use  all 
meth^s  for  the  quickening  of  the  public  con 
science,  and  awakening  interest  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Biblical  Christian  Sabbath,  receive 
our  cordial  endorsement  and  approval.  And  we 
hereby  heartily  commend  them  to  those  who 
are  stewards  of  the  Lord’s  gold  and  silver,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  necessary  for  their 
work.  5th.  That  the  Assembly’s  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sabbath  Observance  be  continued  and 
the  names  of  Mr.  James  Yereance  and  Rev.  I. 
W.  Hathaway,  D.D. ,  be  added  to  the  same. 

I,  W  .  Hathaway, 

General  Secretary,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  above  report  and  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  who  re¬ 
ported  them  to  the  Assembly,  with  this  addition : 

There  was  also  referred  to  your  committee  a 
paper  from  the  committee  on  Sabbath  Observ¬ 
ance.  Your  committee  added  to  the  paper  an 
additional  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  it 
be  read  by  pastors  from  their  pulpits  at  an  early 
date.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  paper 
and  further  recommend  that  it  be  made  the  gen¬ 
eral  topic  for  Thursday  morning’s  devotional 
exercises,  and  that  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Hathaway, 
D.D.,  have  charge  at  that  time.  Respectfully 
submitted,  J.  L.  Withrow,  Chairman. 

All  of  which  was  adopted  without  division. 


INSECTIVOROUS  BIRDS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared  a  pamphlet  bearing  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  many  interesting  and  useful  facts 
are  set  forth.  The  special  purpose  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  is  to  show  the  relation  of  certain  species 
of  birds  to  agriculture.  The  inveetigations  on 
which  the  report  is  based,  which  have  been  very 
thorough,  throw  new  light  upon  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  these  feathered  “friends  of  man’’ — too 
often  treated  as  his  enemies— in  preventing  the 


overwhelming  increase  of  the  farmer’s  insect 
foes  and  in  keeping  down  the  growth  of  noxious 
weads.  From  a  synopsis  of  the  pamphlet  pub-* 
lished  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  we  gather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items: 

Insects  are  eaten  at  all  times  by  the  majority 
of  land  birds,  and  during  the  breeding  season 
most  kinds  subsist  largely  and  rear  their  young 
exclusively  on  this  foed.  When  insects  are  un¬ 
usually  plentiful  they  are  eaten  by  many  birds 
which  ordinarily  do  not  touch  them.  This  was 
well  illustrated  during  the  recent  pla^e  of 
Rocky  Mountain  locusts  in  the  Western  States, 
when  it  was  found  that  locusts  were  being  eaten 
by  nearly  every  bird  in  that  region,  and  tut  the 
smaller  hawks  and  owls  were  living  on  Uxem 
almost  entirely.  Thousands  of  birds’  stomachs 
have  been  carefully  examined  in  the  laboratory, 
and  all  the  available  data  respecting  the  fo(» 
brought  together. 

These  species  compise  among  others  ths  crow, 
blackbirds  and  rice  birds,  against  which  serious 
complaints  have  been  made  on  account  of  the 
damage  they  do  to  corn,  wheat,  rice  and  other 
crops,  and  also  the  cuckoos,  grosbeaks  and 
thrashers,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
beneficial,  but  whose  true  value  as  insect  de¬ 
stroyers  has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  The 
publication  states  that  it  is  certain  that  the 
value  of  our  native  sparrows  as  weed  destroyers 
is  not  appreciated.  Weed  seeds]  form  an  im¬ 
portant  item  of  the  winter  food  of  many  of  these 
birds,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  noxious  weeds  which  are  thus 
annually  destroyed  by  them. 

The  cuckoo,  which  is  common  in  all  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  has  been  conclusively  shown  to  be 
much  given  to  eating  caterpillars,  and,  unlike 
most  birds,  does  not  reject  those  covert  with 
hair.  In  fact,  cuckoos  eat  so  many  hairy  cater¬ 
pillars  that  the  hairs  pierce  the  inner  lining  of 
their  stomach  and  remain  there,  so  that  when 
the  stomach  is  opened  and  turned  inside  out,  it 
^pears  to  be  linra  with  a  thin  coating  of  hair. 
This  bird  also  eats  beetles,  grasshoppers,  saw 
flies  and  spiders. 

The  woodpeckers  rarely  leave  any  important 
mark  on  a  healthy  tree,  but  when  a  tree  is 
affected  by  wood-boring  larvae  the  insects  are 
accurately  located,  dislodged  and  devoured.  In 
case  the  holes  from  which  the  borers  are  taken 
are  afterward  occupied  and  enlarged  by  colonies 
of  ants,  these  ante  are  in  turn  drawn  out  and 
eaten.  Woodpeckers  are  great  conservators  of 
forests,  and  to  them,  more  than  to  any  other 
agency,  is  due  the  preservation  of  timber  from 
hordes  of  destructive  insects. 

The  department  defends  the  much  abused 
crow,  and  states  that  he  is  not  by  any  means  the 
enemy  of  the  farmer  that  he  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  to  be.  The  pamphlet  shows  that  he  is 
known  to  eat  frogs,  toads,  salamanders  and  some 
small  snakes,  and  that  he  devours  May  beetles 
or  June  bugs,  grasshoppers  and  a  large  variety 
of  other  destructive  insects.  It  is  admitted  that 
he  does  some  damage  by  eating  sprouting  com, 
but  this  can  be  prevented  by  tarring  the  seed, 
which  not  onl^  saves  the  corn,  but  forces  the 
crow  to  turn  his  attention  to  insects. 
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MUSIC. 


CONttREttATIONAL  SINeiNe  ONCE  MORE' 

If,  from  all  musical  and  relig^ious  journals  and 
periodicals  that  have  had  more  or  less  to  say 
upon  the  subject  of  congregational  singing,  there 
were  gathered  into  one  volume  the  plans  and 
suggestions  freely  offered  on  this  seemingly  inex¬ 
haustible  subject,  what  ap  immense  volume  they 
would  make  I  Careful  investigation  would  show 
that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  would 
be  nothing  but  appeals  for  the  establishment  of 
congregational  singing  in  public  worship,  with 
no  definite  plan  as  to  its  accomplishment. 

If  suggestions  have  been  submitted,  they,  as 
a  rule,  have  been  along  a  line  more  or  less  re¬ 
mote  from  the  only  one  that  assures  success — the 
avenue  of  knowledge  and  art.  Following  such 
suggestions,  we  have  had  constant  recurrences  of 
attempts  and  failures.  What  else  could  have 
been  expected  ?  It  is  but  the  enactment  of  an 
inexorable  law. 

Suggestions,  varying  in  form,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  congregational  singing  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  art  in  music,  seem,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  to  be  multiplying. 

Why  is  this  ?  Do  our  people  fail  to  gather 
wisdom  from  the  experiences  of  the  past  ?  It 
certainly  seems  so.  This  infirmity  does  not 
'manifest  itself  in  other  departments  of  learning 
as  it  does  in  music.  Many  believe  if  one  has  a 
talent,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  open  his  mouth  and 
sing  I  We  are  told  that  by  their  deeds  ye  shall 
know  them.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by 
what  we  see  about  us. 

Children  go  to  school  that  they  may  learn  the 
alphabet  and  be  able  to  read  correctly  and  under¬ 
stand  what  they  read  and  be  able  to  put  sen¬ 
tences  in  correct  form. 

Shall  our  requirements  be  lees  rigid  regarding 
the  language  wherewith  we  and  our  children 
shall  render  worthy  praise  to  our  Maker 

What  is  our  usual  method  of  preparing  for  and 
conducting  congregational  singing?  If  the 
music  of  the  church  is  conducted  by  one  person 
— a  precentor — he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  read 
music ;  but  of  the  congregation,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  not  ten  per  cent  have  any  available  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  art  divine.  The  balance  only  lean 
heavily  upon  those  sitting  near  them,  who,  musi 
cally,  are  hardly  able  to  help  themselves.  There 
is  no  preparatory  service,  and  few  seem  to  feel 
that  such  a  service  is  needed.  The  people  come 
together  on  Sunday  morning,  with  little  thought 
of  the  service  they  themselves  are  to  take  part 
in  !  If  the  tune  is  known,  they  hobble  along ; 
but  if  the  tune  is  new  to  them,  they  catch  a 
note  here  and  there  and  let  it  go  at  that.  What 
mockery !  Can  such  praise  be  acceptabe  ?  It  is 
the  offering  of  the  lame  and  the  halt 

If  the  music  of  the  church  is  conducted  by 
a  quartet  or  a  well-drilled  volunteer  choir,  the 
conditions  will  be  somewhat  improved,  but  the 
great  hinderance  will  continue  to  remain  until 
the  superstructure  is  erected  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  knowledge — knowledge  of  the  art 
wherewith  we  have  to  do. — The  Music  Teacher. 


We  have  received  a  collection  of  hymns,  reci¬ 
tations  and  exercises  for  Primary  Sunday- 
schools,  the  work  of  a  teacher  of  many  years*  ex¬ 
perience.  Word  edition.  18mo,  boards,  pp. 
232.  Price,  postage  paid,  twenty  cents.  In 
quantities,  15  cents  per  copy,  by  freight  or  ex¬ 
press  not  prepaid.  Philadelphia :  The  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  1,122  Chestnut  street 
New  York  Branch:  111  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
guiding  principle  in  this  Manual  is  to  have 
every  hymn  and  exercise  teach  the  love  of  Jesus 
or  some  important  religious  truth.  Primary 
teachers  and  parents  looking  for  good  songs  for 
the  little  people  will  do  well  to  examine  this 
Primary  Hymnal. 


t  t 

I  "We  like  'IN  EXCELSIS' 
better  and  better.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  best 
hymn-book  obtainable.^ 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Gordon,  D J3., 
Pastor  "^d  South,**  Boston. 
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SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

Over  1 60,000  Copies  eold. 

136  pieces,  100  are  new  and  over  100  are 
choice  selections  trom  Ooepel  Hymna  An 
excellent  collection  for  bnnday  Schools, 
Yonng  People's  societies,  etc. 
lasned  In  Round  and  Shaped  Notea. 
$25  per  100  by  Express, 
not  prepaid;  30  cents  each  If  sent  by  mall 
THE  BIOLiOW  A  MAIN  OO., 
liakealde  BoUdlng,  Chlcaco.  76  E.  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  Church  Organ 

should  be  as  substantial  as  the  church  itself. 
There  is  not  much  “wear-out”  to  Jardine 
Organs.  Let  us  mail  you  our  catalogue, 
showing  a  record  of6i  years  successful  work. 

QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VOICE  PLACING  for)  AN^SONG. 

Special  conrse  for  Clergymen. 

MART  HTJRLBUT  BALDWIN,  16  W.  61st  St.,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  NASON  &  HAMUN  ORGAN  BEST 


An  accomplished  woman  and  experienced  teacher  of 
vocal  and  Instrumental  music  for  a  ladies'  school 
in  the  coming  season,  also  ready  for  immediate  engage¬ 
ment  bv  families  at  summer  resorts,  can  be  found  by  In¬ 
quiry  at  The  Evangelist  office,  where  very  exceptional 
testimonials  have  bMu  placed  for  inspection.  We  sug¬ 
gest  to  our  friends  an  early  application,  since  this  rare 
opportunity  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  open. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE  1 

MAYS  n/Hmsua  ss.ooo  * 

pmneHjcMopLh 

6  MBKEELYMCO- 

iWEST-TROy: 

CHIMES, Etc. CATALOCUEbPRICES  FREE 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneelv,  Cen’l  RNanager, 
TSOT,  tr.  T.,and  IfBW  TOSK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


raunuTuiKBiiiiA 
^BkswBxn.  non  on- 
niA 

^^^oranncAXAL^ 

- - miSWHT.  ^ 

toClRohiniM  BsU  FSBRiry  «».,  CincinRRti.  6 
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CHURCH 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES  A  SPECIALTY 


THE  GREAT  CHUHCH  I  |C||T 

For  electric,  gss  or  oU.  .Send  dl-  a 

nenslons.  Book  of  f^ht  md^HBH  wffi  H  ■  ■ 
e.Umate  free.  1.  P.  PHnk.  861  Pom!  St..  New  York. 


Important  Subscription  Notice 


w 


e  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
have  made  an  arrangement  to  send 


The  Qiurch  at  Home  and  Abroad  I 

AND 

The  Evangelist' 


$3-00 


to  any  new  subscriber 

one  year  for 
"The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad”  is 
the  organ  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  "The  Evangelist”  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  Presbyterian  journals  published. 

Addrnw  SUBSCRIPTIOH  DEPMTMEIIT  EVIUIGEUS 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Eighty-sixth  Ssmi-annuai  Statsment,  Jan.  1897. 
SUHBLABT  OF  AS8HT8. 

MarkU  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks .  9  806, OSS  80 

Real  Estate .  1,748,887  41 

United  SUtes  Stocks. .  1,497,708  80 

State  Bonds .  88,000  00 

Caty  Bonds .  881,974  81 

Road  Bonds .  1,084,498  OO 

Water  Bonds .  88,600  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  118,988  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  8,470,898  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  811,800  OO 

Trust  Ck).  Stocks .  88,180  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  488,780  71 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand..  188,100  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents .  608,800  70 

Interest  due  and  aocmed  on  1st  Jan’y, 

1887 .  88,078  84 

$10,808,884  89 

ixABruTues. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

R^rve  Premium  Fnnd .  4,880,887  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  788,188  08 

Net  Surplus .  8,840,808  71 

$10,808,884  89 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,! 

ELBRIDGEO.SNOW,  *  f  » 

WILIilAH  L.  BIGELOW,  >  nrrmf.rfn. 
THOMAS  R  GREENE, 

HENRY  J,  FERRIS.  i 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  *  oecretanes 


WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$14,000,000. 

The  Polldes  issued  by  The  Washing 'o  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  veartL  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specmcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  Tlie  Washington  possessos 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Ckist. 


The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 


Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


WESTERN 


MORTUAUES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAKLE8  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


MORTGAGES 

AM1M  Mir  lecillTY  SDDmiBr 


_  ^WORIHftJONCS 

ObsmlMr  of  Oomnsroe,  Ohioago, 

Homs  Offios  I  lows  FsUi,  lows. 
BOOM  aos  TREMONT  B’liDG,  BOOTON. 


A  BUSINESS  MAN 

of  high  standing  and  large  experience  will  be  in  London 
and  Paris  daring  Jnly  next  and  will  be  pleased  to 

EXECUTE  COMMISSIONS 

In  financial  or  legal  lines.  Address 

DIGNUS,  General  P.  O.  box  406,  New  York. 

SPENCERIAN  PENS  ARE  BEST. 


Church  has  no  pastor,  since  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Wilson. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Union  was  one 
of  special  interest.  The  new  president,  Elder 
William  H.  Scott,  of  the  Market  Square  Church, 
Germantown,  took  his  seat.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Wood,  D.D.,  was  the  speaker  and  talked  about 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  Presbyterians. 

The  Ministers’  Meetings  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  have  issued  a 
letter  to  wheelmen,  hoping  to  abate  in  some 
measure  the  Sabbath  desecration  to  which  this 
popular  enjoyment  tends.  In  the  letter  the  min¬ 
isters  say : 

“We  recognize  the  pleasure  and  usefulness  of 
the  bicycle,  but  already  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
pleasure  has  apparently  carried  many  of  the 
thoughtless  beyond  what  mature  judgment  would 
sanction.  The  temptation  to  many  to  forget  or 
neglect  the  Sabbath  by  the  common  use  of  the 
Sabbath  day  for  special  pleasure  and  ‘runs’  is 
very  great. 

“The  Sabbath  has  always  been  recognized  in 
this  city,  and  its  observance  has  been  used  of 
God  as  one  of  the  great  instruments  in  further¬ 
ing  our  prosperity.  To  prevent  the  increase  of 
this  rapidly  growing  evil,  an  evil  already  result¬ 
ing  from  Sabbath  bicycle  riding,  we  ask  your 
consideration  of  the  subject  and  that  you  make 
some  effort  to  secure  action  against  the  use  of 
the  Sabbath  day  for  such  organized  club-riding.  ’’ 

Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry,  D.D.,  has  passed  an¬ 
other  mile  stone  in  his  pastorate  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Church,  West  Philadelphia.  Last  Sabbath, 
Dr.  Henry  preached  his  thirty-seventh  anniver¬ 
sary  sermon.  The  past  year  has  been  a  very 
encouraging  one.  Dr.  Henry  sailed  for  Europe 
during  the  week  to  spend  his  summer  abroad  as 
usual. 

The  Church  of  Clifton  Heights,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Huston,  pastor,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary 
last  Sabbath  with  much  enthusiasm.  Various 
ministers  who  have  from  time  to  time  preached 
in  the  church  as  pastor  or  stated  supply  took 
part  in  the  week  of  services. 

Rev.  James  D.  Paxton,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  (West  Spruce-Street  Church)  has  returned 
from  Paris  and  has  spent  a  little  time  among  his 
old  friends  in  this  citv.  Mr.  Paxton  speaks 
with  much  enthusiasm  of  the  work  among  the 
students  in  Paris,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  have 
been  engaged.  It  is  evident  that  this  work  is 
one  of  Dr.  Wood’s  best  inspirations,  and  that 
it  is  assuming  an  interest  and  a  value  which 
must  ensure  its  continuance. 


After  »  Day’s  Hard  Work 

Take  Horsford’s  Arid  Phosphate. 

It  makes  a  dellclons  drink,  and  relieves  (atlgne  and  depres¬ 
sion.  A  gratelnl  tanlc. 


The  new  choir  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian 
Church  during  Convention  week  will  rend  two 
musical  services  on  Sunday,  June  27th  (D 
and  4  P.M. ),  and  Mr.  Carl  will  give  an 
concert  with  a  program  of  much  interest  on  ^t- 
urday  afternoon,  June  26th,  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  church. 

How’s  This  I 

We  oflFer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
la.<^t  IS  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

Wbst  &  Tkdax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo.  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O, 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Tes¬ 
timonials  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists. 


June  17,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS’  NATIONAL  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION. 

June  24-29  promise  to  be  notable  days,  in 
New  York,  for  the  musical  fraternity  all  over 
the  country. 

During  these  days  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Music  Teachers’  National  Association  will  be 
in  session  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue  and  Forty-third  street  Unusual  fea¬ 
tures  are  included  in  the  program  offered  by  the 
managers  of  the  meeting,  which  should  engage 
the  attention  of  every  follower  of  the  art  divine. 

The  Music  Teachers’  National  Association  has 
reached  its  majority,  being  twenty-one  years  old. 
Its  life  has  been  subject  to  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  growth  and  development.  It  has,  at  different 
times  in  its  career,  flourished  as  the  green  bay 
tree,  and,  at  others,  languished  and  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  organized  to  promote 
fraternity  among  musicians,  broaden  thair  musi¬ 
cal  culture  and  place  the  profession  on  a  plane 
of  dignity  and  influence. 

While  its  title  is  national,  it  has  not,  in  real¬ 
ity,  been  national  in  scope.  The  reasons  for  this 
may  be  found  both  in  the  organization  itself 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  music  teaching  frater¬ 
nity.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit 
their  analysis,  nor  is  such  an  analysis  necessary 
at  this  time.  The  defects  in  the  organization 
have  been  seen  and  felt  by  its  promoters  and  the 
coming  convention  is  an  effort  to  rehabilitate 
the  association  on  a  truly  national  and  widely 
useful  basis.  The  other  parties  to  the  contract — 
the  professional  musicians  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try— cannot  expect  this  effort,  no  matter  how 
praiseworthy,  to  succeed  without  their  coopera¬ 
tion. 

A  National  Association  must,  of  course,  be 
national  in  its  conception.  It  must  have  within 
it  the  germs  of  a  broad,  universal  influence.  It 
cannot  be,  in  the  slightest  degree,  local  in  char¬ 
acter.  It  must  be  great  or  it  is  surely  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure..  It  will  not  have  within  it 
the  breath  of  national  life.  This  is  not  all, 
however.  No  matter  how  wisely  it  be  planned, 
no  matter  if  it  be  conceived  in  the  broadest  and 
most  far-reaching  nationalism,  its  existence  is 
destined  to  be  but  short  unless  the  musicians  of 
the  country,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most 
prominent,  unite  in  a  fraternal  and  zealous  sup¬ 
port  of  its  endeavors.  We  must  learn  the  lessons 
taught  by  failure,  appropriate  the  suggestions 
offered  by  the  successful  conduct  of  other  organi¬ 
zations.  and  bury  our  personal  prejudices  in  the 
grave  of  the  common  good,  if  we  as  musicians 
would  have  a  National  Association  of  which  we 
can  be  proud,  and  which  we  know  is  doing  its 
full  work.  The  convention  will  meet  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace. 

Some  of  the  many  musical  attractions  are  con¬ 
certs  by  the  Metropolitan  permanent  orchestra 
(Seidl’s)  directed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Classen,  with 
William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist,  and  Bernhard 

Light  for 
I  I  Street  and 
iEi  Driveway. 

BJ  £te.\m  Gauge  Lixtern  Co's 
n  Tubular  Globe  Street  Lamp 
;  i  is  equal  to  the  best  gas  light. 

.J  Will  not  blow  out,  smoke,  or 
freeze.  Can  be  set  by  wick  regu- 
j  lator  to  burn  from  four  to  si.xteen 
I  hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect. 

J  i  Burns  four  hours  for  one  cent. 

\  liuy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can 
jp-'  T  syel  it  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  complete 
pi  -I  lump  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 
steam  gauge  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. 
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Listemann,  violinist,  as  soloists;  a  performance 
of  Handel’s  “Messiah’’  on  Monday  night,  by  a 
chorus  of  1,5(X)  voices,  pipe  organ  and  orchestra 
with  Mr.  W.  L.  Tomlins  as  leader ;  lecture  piano 
recital  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry ;  lecture  recital 
by  Mrs.  Regina  Watson  of  Pittsburgh,  on  “Early 
French  Music:  a  recital  by  Leopold  Godowski, 
pianist;  and  an  organ  recital  by  Harrison  Wild; 
selections  on  Saturday  evening  by  the  Arion 
Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  the  initial  performance  of 
prize  compositions  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
which  include  a  cantata  for  mixed  voices,  un¬ 
accompanied  part  song,  string  quartet,  organ 
solo,  pianoforte  solo,  violin  solo  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  and  song  with  accompaniment 
of  pianoforte  and  obligato  instrument.  There 
will  also  be  chamber  music  concerts,  pianoforte 
and  song  recitals,  addresses  and  essays.  Mr. 
Dudley  Buck,  the  well-known  American  com¬ 
poser,  will  give  an  address.  Among  the  pianists 
will  be  Mme.  Rive-King.  Mr.  Sherwood  will 
play  the  Saint  Saens  Concerto  in  F.  Mr. 
Godowski  will  play  the  Tschaikowsky  Concerto 
in  B  Hat  minor. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  this  outline  that  the 
purely  musical  features  are  of  great  value.  | 

On  Sunday  special  musical  services  with  ap¬ 
propriate  addresses  will  be  given  in  the  churches 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  There  are  already 
arranged  two  special  services  in  the  First  Pres 
byterian  Church,  New  York.  William  Ct  Carl, 
organist;  a  service  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bowman  and 
his  choir  of  200  voices  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn ;  two  special  services  at  Old 
St.  Paul’s  ,  Leo  Kofler,  organist.  This  interest 
ing  part  of  the  Convention  is  being  arranged  by 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists. — The  Musi¬ 
cian.  _ 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Philadelphia  Presbytery  was  in  session 
last  week.  Much  of  the  time  was  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  union  of 
the  Arch  Street  and  the  West  Arch  Street 
Churches.  This  movement  meets  with  some 
opposition,  as  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Arch- Street  Church  would  prefer  to  continue 
the  organization  and  the  work.  The  matter  is 
not  yet  concluded,  but  was  referred  again  to  the 
Presbytery’s  Committee  of  Church  Extension 
to  be  reported  on  next  month. 

The  Arch  Street  Church  at  Tenth  and  Arch 
has  had  a  noble  history.  In  the  days  of  Dr. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  Sr.,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  centers  of  religious  life  in  the  city. 
The  church  was  thronged  at  every  service.  This 
was  quite  as  true  when  Dr.  John  L.  Withrow, 
late  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
pastor.  Dr.  Withrow  preached  there  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  always  to  overflowing  houses. 
But  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  its  down¬ 
town  location,  the  church  has  been  losing  in 
membership. 

The  pastor  of  the  West  Arch-Street  Church  is 
M.  J.  Eckels,  D.D.  This  church  is  prospering, 
but  has  also  suffered  much  during  recent  years 
by  means  of  deaths  and  removals.  Dr.  Eckels 
is  an  eloquent  preacher.  The  Arch-Street 
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The  Evangelist  PuMishing  Company. 

us  Fifth  Avuim,  N«w  Tmk. 


HKMBT  M.  nmLD,  D.D.,  Kdltor. 

Tums,  Thn*  dollM«  a  yaar,  in  adranoa,  poataee  pal 
In  f orelsn  oanntrlM  |UM  extra  for  foreisn  poatac*. 
For  two  yoan  in  adTanoe,  or  tat  on*  yoar’a  anbaorlp- 
tion  and  one  now  anbaorlber,  FIto  doUara,  ttrieOu  in 
odoonea.  In  olnba  of  llTa  or  more,  $2JS0  each.  The 
paper  will  alao  be  aent  on  trial  to  a  new  anbaorlber 
for  three  montha  for  twenty^five  oenta,  in  adranoe 
▲dtxrtibiho  Ratea,  S>  oenta  a  line.  Special  ratea  for 
apeoial  poaitiona.  Marriace  and  Death  notloea,  10 
oentaaUne. 

Axxi  anbaciiptlona  are  oontinned  nntll  ordered  dlaoon- 
tlnned. 

Bemit  in  all  oaaea  by  check,  draft,  expreae  money  or¬ 
der,  poat-offloe  order,  or  reglatered  letter. 

Peat-Offlce  Orders  ahotild  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Poat-offloe,  and  not  at  Snb-atationa. 

Addreaa  THE  EVANGELIST, 

lU  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  PoA-offictat  New  York  at  teeond-elam 
imaU  matter. 


ATPOINTMMNTa  AND  INSTITVTlONa. 
TBM  BOARDS. 

Home  Mlaalona,  166  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York 

Forein  Mlaalona,  ** 

Ohnrch  Erection,  -  .  .  **  “ 

Bdnoatlon,  .....  1831  Cheetnnt  St.,  Phlla 
PnbUoi^on  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Mlniaterlal  Relief,  ....**  ** 

Freedmen,  •  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittabimh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Oollecee,  -  -  30  .Montaok  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMBKIOAM  BlINDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
aaTABUBHlD  III  railA.DKI.PHlA,  1814, 
msanlieb  Union  Bible  Scboola  In  deetltnte,  eparaely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre- 
sen  ting  all  the  eyangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expease  eared.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1778  new  schools  started  In  ;886;  also  117  frontier  chnrcbee  from 
schools  prevlonsly  established  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  ttt  OO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  rear.  Ton  can  hare  lettersdlrect  from  mlsslocary  you  aid. 
Bend  contributions  to  BL  P.  Bancboft,  Dia  Secretary, 


BL  P.  Bancboft,  Dia  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOCEBTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL  ' 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
^mmonir  called  Port  ‘'Society.*')  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Mlnlaters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mar^iers* 
Ohnicta,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
nllglons  servlcee  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalitlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuil  Bouia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx,  Pres. 

T.  A.  Bbouwh,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hibriok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

TBM  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  Ubrariee  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sadonc 
Magaetn^  the  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
jAMm  W.  Elwill,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stitboib,  Treas.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

185  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  chUlren  whoee  parents  axe  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Inatructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Itt  existence  more  than  46.000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Doaatlona  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
nlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Snnday,t:30to4:80p.  m.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 

PJf.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  am.,  and  18:40  to  3  P.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  18:10  to  18:40  PJi.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mobbis  K.  Jksup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Trees.; 
OaejtOK  F.  Bbttb,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babnabd,  Supt. 

Oar  greatest  need  now  Is  money  fcx  a  new  building.  We 

gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

PBBSB  TTJESIB8. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  in  Logan  Memorial 
Church,  Audubon,  June  29.  at  10  a.m. 

Hbnkt  Reeves,  Stated  Clerk. 

MARRIAOES. 

Thurbir— Fisk.— On  Wednesday,  June  9,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  bride’s  mother,  “Riverside,”  Wilburtha, 
N.  J.,  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Thurber,  D.D.,  pastor  of  tbe 
American  Church,  21,  Rue  de  Berri.  Paris,  France,  Ber¬ 
tha,  daughter  of  the  late  Harvey  Fisk  of  New  York,  to 
Samuel  Wood  Thurber,  M  D.,  of  this  city. 

Hauer— Rubin.— On  Thursday,  May  27, 1897,  by  Rev. 
W.  M.  Blackburn,  D.D..  Mr  Jacob  A  Hauer  and  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Rubin,  all  of  East  Pierre,  8.  D. 

Single  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip  to  Philadelphia  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  Account  of  the 
National  Saengerfest. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that 
for  the  Eighteenth  National  Saengerfest,  t<i  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  June  81st  to  24th,  1897,  it  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  to  Philadelphia  from  all  points  on  its  line  June 
19th  to  23d  inclusive,  good  to  re'um  U"til  June  2Rth,1897, 
inclusive,  at  a  sir.gte  fare  for  tbe  round  trip.  No  rate, 
however,  will  be  r^nced  to  less  than  fifty  cents. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Radaoed  Rates  te  Mllwankee  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  Account  of  the  National 
Edneatlonal  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that 
on  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Assoolatlon,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis„  July  6  to  9,  it  will  sell 
continnons  passage  tickets  from  aU  points  on  its  line 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  to  Milwaukee  at  the  rate  of 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  I2.U0  membership  fee. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  and  will  be  good  going  on^  on  July 
8,  8  and  4,  and  will  b^ood  to  return,  leaving  Milwaukee 
July  10,  11  and  18,  1897,  only,  except  that  by  depositing 
ticket  with  Joint  agent  at  Milwaukee  on  or  before  July 
12,  and  on  payment  of  fifty  cents,  an  extension  of  return 
limit  maybe  obtained  to  leave  Milwaukee  until  August 
81, 1897,  inclusive. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  TO  WASHINGTON,  BALTI- 

BIOKE,  WILMINGTON,  CHESTER,  NEWARK. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  Sunday, 
June  27,  for  train  leaving  New  York,  foot  of  Liberty 
street,  12.15  a.m  Sleeping  cars  atiacbed,  open  for  pas¬ 
sengers  at  10  p.M.  Saturday  night.  Round  trip  rates  as 
follows;  Washington,  $5.00;  Baltimore,  $4.00;  Newark, 
Del.,  $8.25;  Wilmington,  $3.00;  Chester,  $2  76.  Tickets 
valid  for  return  pas-age  on  train  leaving  Washington 
12.01  AM.  following  Monday.  Sleeping  cars  open  for  pas¬ 
sengers  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  10  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  night.  _ 

The  popular  Providence  Line  of  steamers  between 
New  York,  Providence,  Boston,  Worcester  and  all  points 
North  and  East  has  resumed  passenger  service  for  the 
season.  This  is  a  very  desirable  route  for  passengers 
wh  )  have  occasion  to  travel  between  points  named.  A 
full  night’s  rest  is  assured,  with  early  arrival  at  destina¬ 
tion.  An  excellent  orchestra,  first-class  cuisine,  careful 
and  attentive  employes  combine  to  make  this  Line  the 
favorite  route  for  all  lovers  of  comfortable  travel.  Dur¬ 
ing  tbe  summer  season  connections  are  made  and 
through  tickets  sold  to  White  Mountain  points.  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  and  all  the  Eastern  summer  resorts.  A  delightful 
feature  of  this  Line  is  tbe  sail  through  Narragansett 
Bay  and  Providence  River  in  the  early  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  Stonington  Line  leaving  New  York  from  same 
Pier.  No.  38  (new).  North  River,  connects  at  Stonington 
for  Watch  Hill,  Narragansett  Pier  and  all  the  summer 
resorts  in  Southern  Rhode  Island. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  abeautiful  volume  entitled  Homes 
and  Tours  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  which  is  highly 
illustrated  in  most  attractive  and  artistic  style.  There 
is  no  city  in  the  world  that  has  so  near  at  hand  such 
charming  summer  resorts  as  can  be  found  on  the  west 
side  of  tne  Hudson  River.  The  Palisades,  Rockland 
Lake.  Stony  Point,  Cranston’s,  Lake  Mohonk,  Catskills, 
and  many  restfu'  places  for  attractive  summer  outings 
are  easily  accessible  from  the  West  Shore  Railroad. 
The  description  of  stirring  scenes  and  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures  connected  with  these  regions  is  as  interesting  as  a 
novel.  Send  for  copy  to  C.  E.  Lambert.  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  No.  5  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York. 

Missionaries  who  wish  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  at 
Minnier  Sea  Side  Rest,  at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  will 
KPPly,  giving  endorsements  from  ti'eir  Board  or  em¬ 
ployer,  to  the  matron-elect.  Miss  Mulford,  61  Quincy 
str^t,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  or  to  Mrs.  Charles  Green,  17(R 
Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  beantifnl  new  instrument  was  inaugurated  on  Sun¬ 
day,  May  23d,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  tbe  As¬ 
sumption,  PeeksklU,  N.  Y.  The  organ  was  opened  by 
one  of  the  builders,  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Jardine,  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  0.  Wilkinson,  who  was  formerly  the  organist  of 
‘St.  John’s  Church,  Ogd'usburg. 

During  the  year  1896  a  total  of  2,458  positions  as  type¬ 
writers  through  tbe  employment  department  of 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict  were  filled  at  the  New 
York  office  alone.  Tbe  earnings  of  operators  thus  placed 
were  at  the  rate  of  $1,690,000  per  annum.  No  feels  ever 
charged  to  either  employer  or  employe. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  tbe  child,  softens 
the  goms,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  la  tbe  beet 
temedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Tv>  enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Quarterly  report  of  the  bank  of  the 

METROPOLIS,  at  the  oloae  of  bnalneas  on  the 
9th  day  of  Jnne.  1897 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  dleoonnts . $4,108,776  N 

Overdrafts . 7,077  00 

Due  from  trust  companies,  banks,  hankers 

and  brokers .  »«.««  OS 

Stocks  and  bonds .  m 

Specie . 861,906  88 

U.  S.  legal  tenders  and  oirculating  notes  of  ,  ^ 

National  banks . L784,206  00 

Cash  items,  vis.: 

Bills  and  checks  for  the  next 

()ikv*g  exch&nK68 . $259«639  45 

other  items  carried  as  cash .  46,814  18—  306.4W  W 

Due  from  Treasurer  U.  8 .  19,000  00 

$8,007,797  68 

LIABILITIES.  ^  ^ 

Capital  stock  paid  In  in  cash .  BW.W  00 

Surplus  fund . .  ■  600,000  DO 

Undivided  profits,  loss  current  expenses  and  _ _ 

taxes  paid. .  208,823  44 

Due  depositors . 6,309,907  44 

Due  trust  companies,  banks,  bankers,  brokers  ^ , 

and  savings  banks .  Si 

Unpaid  dividends .  o  Sin  SS 

City  taxes . 8,800  00 

$8,007,797  62 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  as.: 

I.  Theo.  Rogers,  President,  and  E  C.  Evans,  Cashier, 
of  the  BANK  OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  a  bank  located 
and  doing  business  at  No.  29  Union  square,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  each  for 
himself,  says  that  the  foregoing  report. with  the  schedule 
accompanying  the  same,  is,  in  all  respects,  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  said  bank  at  the  close  of 
business  on  the  9lh  day  of  June,  1897;  and  they  further 
say  that  the  business  of  said  bank  has  been  transacted 
at  the  location  required  by  banking  law  (Chap.  689,  Laws 
of  1892),  and  not  elsewhere;  and  that  the  above  report  Is 
made  In  compliance  with  an  offl'  ial  notice  received 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  designating  the  9th 
day  of  June.  1897,  as  the  dav  on  which  such  report  shall 
be  made.  THEO.  ROGERS.  President. 

E.  C.  EVANS.  Cashier. 

Severally  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  both  deponents, 
the  10th  day  of  June,  1897,  before  me. 

Wm.  H.  Rockwood,  Notary  Public  for  N.  Y.  Oo. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  &  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SUEPLUS, 

$1  1,500,000. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  tbe  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Free.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Vice-Pree. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pree. 

Henry  L.  Thobnell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
Georoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnnbdy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  No  80  Blast  23d  Street. 

WANT  COLUMN. 

The  Evangelist  will  insert  In  its  “Want  Column”  ap¬ 
propriate  advertisements  at  10  cents  per  line  of  eight 
words  each. 

■\T7" ANTED — A  Christian  lady  as  a  permanent  board- 
W  er.  In  a  refined  and  bountiful  country  farm  home, 
near  Newfoundland,  Morris  Co  ,  N.  J.  An  invalid  pre- 


Morris  County,  N.  J. 

An  excellent  opening  for  a  young  man  to  engage  in  a 
small  Jobbing  and  manufacturing  business  may 
be  had  by  addressing,  with  reference.  C.  J.  MANIX 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

2  2  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


A  Solid  8% 

Can  be  assured  on  yonr  surplus  funds  if  Properly 
invested  in  Municipal  Marraiits.  A  trial  of  our 
exceptional  fxclimes  for  handling  tliem  will  co^ 
Vince  you  that  Warrants  are  the  cream  of  short 
time  paper.  Choice  State,  County  and  ‘-'‘7 
(having  same  security  as  MunlclMlbon^), always 
on  hand.  StraliorD  &  Co*t  31  li<Qui- 

table  Building,  Boston. 


Brown  Bros.  9c  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  TOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N  Y.,  Phlla,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrsbcla  s  Invest-  Tn  vnctlllOYlt 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  All  T  Ui5l/IIlClHi 
receive  scconnts of  Ranks,  Bankers  and 
Corp -rations.  Firms  and  Irdlvlanals  on 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ILlV/O. 

of  drafts  d-awn  abroad  on  til  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries,  Inclndlng  Sooth  Africa. 

liCttCFS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Blllsof  Exchange  on,  and 
n-P  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collectlors  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
C>TCdit>  *7aiiable  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


In  addreeaing  advertiarre  patronieUig  our  jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Erangeliet. 


CATARRH 

‘NtTr?" 


Singer  Scwing-Macliints  cannot 
be  obtained  throu^  department 
Stotts  or  merchandise  dealers:  they 
are  delivered  directly  (ram  maker  to 
user  only  through  our  own  em¬ 
ployees.  They  arc  offered  to  the 
public  on  their  intrinsic  merits  as  the 
best  device  obtainable  for  family 
sewing. 

Can  You  Try  One  free? 
Certainly.  Deliver  it  at  your 
door,  in  our  own  wagon,  upon 
application  to  any  of  our  offices, 
located  in  every  city  in  the  world. 

Either  Lockstitch  or 
ChainSttfch 

ANY  STYLE  OF  CABINET 

Work. 

Sold  for  Cash,  or  Leased. 

Old  Machiises  Exchanged. 


reUAOfc 


Pitubuigh  Pa 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


June  17,  1897. 


BEARING  THE  CROSS. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Land. 

JeeuB  taught  the  principle  of  true  diecipleehip 
when  He  said,  “If  any  man  will  be  My  disciplts 
let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  fol¬ 
low  Me.”  A  short  sentence,  but  in  it  we  find 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  vital  Christianity.  It  is 
the  narrow  door,  the  straight  gate  through 
which  every  soul  must  enter,  in  order  to  come 
into  vital  touch  with  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Saviour.  He  that  would  strive  to  enter  the 
sheep-fold  by  any  other  way,  Jesus,  Himself 
declares  to  be  a  “thief  and  robber.”  We  notice 
in  the  terms  of  discipleship  three  distinct  con¬ 
ditions  named — denial  of  self,  cross  bearing,  and 
following.  Many  would  gladly  accept  the  third 
condition  if.  the  first  two  could  only  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  compact.  But  this  is  the  cru¬ 
cial  test.  To  become  a  true  follower  of  Jesus, 
involves  the  idea  of  fitness,  and  the  basal  ele¬ 
ments  of  Christian  character  are  embraced  in 
the  terms,  “Self  denial,”  and  “Cross  bearing.  ” 
Without  the  Cross  we  cannot  win  the  Crown. 
If  we  hope  to  share  in  the  glory  of  our  crucified 
and  risen  Lord,  we  must  be  willing  to  suffer  with 
Him.  The  thought  of  the  self-abasement,  and 
of  the  hardness  to  be  endured,  is  the  “rock  of 
offense”  at  which  so  many  stumble.  But  why 
should  this  be  so  ?  Are  the  conditions  attached 
to  true  discipleship,  unusual  or  unreasonable  ? 
Let  us  in  a  familiar,  common-sense  way,  look 
this  matter  squarely  in  the  face  for  a  few 
moments. 

We  find  at  first  glance  that  the  principles  of 
true  Christianity — the  genuine,  vital  article — 
are  by  their  very  nature  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  philosophy  of  worldly  living.  Hence,  for 
a  similar  reason  there  can  be  no  community  of 
interests  between  the  two.  They  are,  and  must 
forever  remain  vitally  antagonistic.  We  have 
therefore  such  scripture  declarations  as  these, 
“Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon;”  “Come 
out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate;” 
“Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.” 
The  thought  is  clearly  that  of  separation,  or 
separateness.  And  it  is  just  at  the  point  of 
separation  that  we  first  meet  our  Cross.  We 
would  here  make  the  clear  distinction  that  it  is 
not  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  as  some  appear  errone- 
'ously  to  suppose,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
bear,  but  each  one  his  own  Cross.  There  is, 
however,  this  point  of  similarity.  When  Jesus 
began  to  bear  His  Cross  in  the  literal  sense,  it 
became  distinctively  the  instrument  of  separa¬ 
tion  upon  which  He  should  finally  be  lifted  up 
and  left  so  wholly  separate  and  alone  that  the 
intense  agony  wrung  from  His  soul  the  bitter 
cry,  “My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  for¬ 
saken  Me  r” 

But  it  was  likewise  to  become  the  throne  of 
His  power.  By,  and  through  it.  He  was  to 
achieve  the  most  magnificent  victory  ever  vouch¬ 
safed  to  any  of  the  sons  of  men. 

Now  then.  Turning  to  the  principles  of 
worldly  philosophy  we  find  practically  a  corre¬ 
sponding  doctrine  taught,  with  some  distinctly 
marked  features  of  resemblance. 

The  man  who  would  win  fame,  or  honor,  or 
riches,  can  only  do  so  at  the  expenditure  of 
supreme  energy.  There  must  be  the  days — aye, 
months  and  even  years  of  self  denial  before  he 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
perfect,  besides  being  made 
of  tough  glass. 

But  you  want  the  one  that 
•  is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  ;  free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 


can  grasp  the  coveted  prize.  But  let  him  once 
be  assured  that  the  prize  is  eventually  to  be 
his,  and  he  scruples  not  at  any  cost  to  himself. 
Weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  not  counted 
too  large  a  price  to  pay  for  the  bauble  that  so 
pleases  his  fancy.  Cheerfully  hejpays  the  price, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  always  be  coupled  with 
the  effort  the  element  of  uncertainty.  .  We  turn 
again  and  look  at  the  prospect  opening  before 
the  man  who  with  honest  purpose  turns  his  face 
towards  Jesus  Christ.  Self  denial ;  cross  bear¬ 
ing,  yes,  surely  these.  So  far  forth  he  stands  at 
a  parity  with  his  brother  who  is  a  disciple  in 
the  school  of  worldly  philosophy ;  but  these 
points  once  passed,  the  disciple  of  Jesus  has 
infinitely  the  advantage.  Listen!  “Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.”  Blessed,  glorious  words  from  Him 
who  denied  Himself  for  us,  and  who  for  us  bore 
the  cruel  Cross  as  He  turned  His  steps  toward 
the  Mount  of  Crucifixion.  And  more  than  this. 
The  follower  of  Jesus  who  has  with  cheerful  self- 
renunciation  turned  his  feet  unto  the  testimonies 
of  our  God,  and  accepted  the  conditions  of  true 
discipleship,  has  also  another  pledge  and  guar¬ 
antee.  He  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  “Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  ” 

What  things  ?  The  context  clearly  indicates. 
The>  are  the  things  that  belong  to  this  life,  so 
far  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  right,  and  truth,  and  godliness.  “All  things 
are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ  is 
God’s.” 

These  are  the  compensations  for  the  self- 
denial  and  the  cross-bearing  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  endure  as  followers  of  Jesus.  Does  not 
the  aspect,  even  now.  begin  to  change.  Instead 
of  the  two  rough  pieces  of  wood  placed  at  right 
angles,  which  at  first  filled  our  minds  with 
thoughts  of  pain,  suffering  and  agony,  we  be¬ 
hold  them  wreathed  with  blossoms  of  immortal 
fragrance.  And  then  again,  advancing  from 
these  material  considerations,  we  find  that  when 
the  conditions  of  discipleship  are  once  fully 
acceded  to,  a  marvelous  inward  force  has  imme¬ 
diately  sprung  into  being. 

The  Divine  Conqueror  has  stepped  from  Hie 
Cross — at  once  the  emblem  of  His  humiliation 
and  of  Hie  triumph— into  the  throne-room  of 
our  poor  human  hearts,  and  the  fires  of  love  are 
kindled  until  in  the  warm  glow  of  this  marvel¬ 
ous  and  mysterious  union,  our  Cross  is  still 
further  changed,  transmuted,  as  it  were,  into 
the  pure  gold  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  of 
His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  then  not 


fear  the  self-denial,  nor  dread  the  cross-bearing. 
If  we  have  made  the  full  surrender,  so  that  our 
dull  ears  have  been  unstopped  to  catch  the 
music  of  our  Saviour’s  voice,  we  shall  hear  Him 
saying,  “In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  ” 
but,  “Fear  not,  I  have  overcome  the  world.” 

Through  the  Cross  He  conquered,  and  is  now 
set  down  in  His  throne.  Let  us  lift  up  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Cross,  inscribing  thereon  the  inspir¬ 
ing  motto  once  written  in  the  skies,  “In  hoc 
signo  vinces,  ”  and  then  move  triumphantly  for¬ 
ward  in  the  full  assurance  that  if  true  and 
loyal  to  the  conditions  of  discipleship  laid  down 
by  our  Lord  and  Master,  we  shall  at  last  receive 
the  unfading  Crown  promised  to  every  faithful 
follower  of  Jesus. 


Quina-Laroclie ; 

JPofMMM  in  tbehighrat  degree  the  en- , 
tire  eotire  properties  of  PentTien  Berk.  < 
Endorsed  b;  the  medicel  feonltg  es  the  < 
best  remedg  tor  Ferer  end  Agne,  Me-  ( 
lerie.  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Uen-  ( 
^  erel  Debility  end  Westing  Dis-  < 
eeses  ;  Increeses  the  Appetite.  < 
Strengthens  the  Nerresendboilds  '• 
(■up  tne  entire  system.  ^ 

Grand  National  Prize  of  < 

16,600  Francs  ^ 

- at  Paris  ^ 

Psrisi  ss  Roe  Dreeet.  < 

B.  POUGBRA  A  CO..  < 

sd-se  H.  WUltssi  St,  Rev  Tesfc.  \ 


MARSHALL’S 

CATARRH 

SNUFF 


CURES  CATARRH 

I  It  hM  neTer  been  equRliMl  for  tho  i&stant  rol^f  of  < 
S  Ofttarrh,  Gold  in  tho  Head  and  Beadacha.  Cxuem  Doof*  { 
\  noaa,  rootoroa  loat  aonao  of  amoU.  SUtr  yra.  on  tho  ma^ , 
(  hot.  Prioo  96  Ota,  at  all  Dranaiatt  or  bf  mail  poatpald, 
(F.  O.  Kmltlav  aiCtevw  O.  * 


DOER'S  PA8T1 


OPIUM 

GRANOLA: 


end  WUlsKItY  UAHITH  cureo  et  Dome 
without  peln.  Hook  of  pertlciUeni 

B-  M .  Woolley.  M.D..  Box  487  Atlante. 


m  mens  ■  Orlglneted  by  Dr.  JemeeO. 

■*D  HOI  I II  H  Jeckson,  founder  of  tbe  Jack. 

H  H  Aa  HO  U  LAH  son  Senetorlum,  Trie!  boxSto. 

•■■■■'■■a»lW»Book  with  recipes  PRBB. 

Th.  Psrfvot  Hsalth  Pood 

In  addr«aaing  advertitert  patronising  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  Tho  Evangeliot, 


t/i  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 

1^— 

^  CONSUMPTION  ^ 
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(OMTlMEIiTAL 

Bicycles 


Always  Ahead! 

MODEL  FOR  1898 

Early  introduction  of  next 
year’s  model  places  the 
Continental  in  the  lead. 

Continental,  1898,  $50 
Continental,  1897,  $45 
Continent,  1897,  $33 


Easy 


High-grade  Wheels  at  fair  prices.  Peers  of  the  best.  Light, 
running.  Very  strong.  Made  upon  honor.  Uniform  standard. 

You  pay  only  for  the  Bicycle.  No  charges  for  business  frills.  Can 
be  bought  only  of 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our  store  at  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street  is  the  natural  centre  of  New  York  retailing.  In  point  of 
'  "time  and  convenience  it  is  the  nearest  large  store  in  New  York  to  the  Grand  Central  Station. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  NOTES. 

MICHIGAN  CHKI8T1AN  BNDBATOB. 

The  Presbyterian  Christian  EndeavOT  Societies 
of  Michigan  have  given  to  Foreign  Missions 
during  the  year  1896  97  $1,567.34,  of  which  $1.- 
216.60  went  through  the  Board  of  the  Northwest 
This  is  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  nearly  $350. 
Every  Presbytery  save  two  is  in  advance  of  last 
year.  The  societies  are  given  by  the  Boards  as 
special  objects,  the  support  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Williams  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  In 
two  of  the  Presbyteries  this  “group”  plan  is 
universally  adopted  and  every  contributing  so¬ 
ciety  joins  in  the  support  of  these  two  mission¬ 
aries.  It  is  significant  that  no  other  Presbyteries 
in  the  State  have  their  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  so  well  organized  for  missionary  work. 
The  growth  of  interest  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  work  is  done,  attest  the  value  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  May  we  were  invited  by  the  Foreign  Board 
to  study  Woman's  Work,  and  there  is  a  reason 
for  this.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  many  pastors  who  cooperate  with  us 
so  heartily  and  sympathetically.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  we  find  one  who  seems  to  misap¬ 
prehend  us  and  our  work.  To  such  let  me  say 
that  we  are  trying,  loyally  and  faithfully,  to  do 
a  work  which  you  have  given  us  to  do,  and  all 
we  ask  is  that  you  “help  these  women,  ”  for 
they  are  fellow-laborers  in  the  Gospel.  One  of 
our  Presbyterial  secretaries,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  systematizing  and  stimulating  the 
missionary  work  of  her  young  people’s  societies, 
with  a  genius  worthy  of  a  general,  writes:  “I 
have  no  diflSculty  in  keeping  our  young  people 
into  line  except  when  a  new  pastor  comes  into 
the  Presbytery,  and  then  confusion  to  the  organ¬ 
ized  work  IS  almost  sure  to  follow.”  This  was 
said  in  no  complaining  spirit,  but  simply  as  a 
statement  of  fact.  Now  if  the  new  pastor  could 
find  the  time  from  his  other  duties  to  take  up 
her  work  and  do  it  as  effectively  and  cheaply, 
he  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  his  opposition. 
But  we  know  that  this  is  not  possible.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  those  young  people’s  societies 
which  are  stimulated  and  helped  by  the  women 
are  by  far  the  largest  givers  to  missions.  Nor 
need  this  surprise  any  one,  for  we  are  the  only 
missionary  organization  that  is  based  upon  sys¬ 
tematic  methods  and  divided  into  local,  presby¬ 
terial,  synodical  and  General  Assembly  societies. 
We  collect  monthly  for  our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  while  pastors  and  sessions  collect  only 
annually.  As  I  said  above,  it  is  you,  yourselves, 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church,  who 
have  given  to  the  women  the  entire  maintenance, 
conduct  and  support  of  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman.  < 

Why  was  this  done  ?  Was  it  not  because  the 
man  missionary  could  preach  to  any  person  or 
class  under  the  heavens  except  heathen  women  ? 
Was  it  not  God  s  plan  that  these  women  should 
have  the  Gospel  also  ?  Can  we  save  the  nations 
without  the  mothers  ?  How  could  we  then  win 
the  world  for  Christ  without  women  mission¬ 
aries  ?  In  1877  the  General  Assemblies  of  our 
Church  decided  that  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  a 
secretary  to  represent  its  cause  in  the  Northwest, 
it  would  leave  the  Woman’s  Boards  to  work  upon 
their  own  methods.  It  has  never  rescinded  that 


If  it’s  a  matter  of  rough 
skin,  redness  or  sunburn, 
use  HEISKELL’S  Soap.  It 
whitens  and  softens  the 
skin.  If  it’s  eczema,  tetter 
or  pimples  use  the  oint> 
ment-HEISKELL’S  Oint- 
ment.  It  will  cure  any  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin. 

Soap  ISc.,  Ointment  fiOc.  At  dronists  or  by  malL 

JMUrrtI,  ■•LUWII  ft  M.,  Ul  CNneru  St,  rUMa. 


action.  May  we  not  therefore  rightfully  claim 
the  cooperation  of  the  pastors  and  ask  that  they 
will  not  make  our  work  harder  than  is  necessary  ? 

The  General  Assembly  also  has  assigned  to  the 
women  of  the  Church  many  of  the  most  difficult 
mission  fields  at  home — Utah,  with  all  its 
fanaticism  and  ignorance;  the  bigoted  New 
Mexicans;  the  Indians,  with  their  intemperance 
and  heathenism ;  the  conduct  and  care  of  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  in  the  far  West,  and  the  Freedmen 
of  the  South — all  these  have  been'given  to  the 
gratuitous  labors  of  the  women.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  some  pastors  begrudge  us  one  Sunday 
school  offering  a  year  to  this  work  and  refuse  us 
the  interest  and  helpfulness  of  Jtheir  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies.  If  we  are  to  do  the  work  which 
you  have  given  us  to  do,  you  should  let  us  have 
money,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  it  from  the  men  as  well  as  from  the 
women.  There  are  many  more  women  mission¬ 
aries  than  there  are  men,  and  if  our  young  women 
go  to  the  field  in  greater  numbers,  the  young 
men  ought  to  be  willing  to  help  to  send  them. 
“As  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  battle,  so 
is  his  part  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff.  They  shall 
share  and  share  alike.” 

A  Missionary  Secretary  for  Presbyterian  Young 
People’s  Societies  has  issued  neat  little  monthly 
programs,  modified  and  simplified  from  those 
published  by  the  Board,  for  the  use  of  young 
people’s  oocieties.  They  contain  the  year’s  plan 
for  study,  as  outlined  by  the  Boards  of  the 
Church,  with  references  attached,  and  are  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  extremely  low  price  of  two  cents 
each.  Copies  may  be  had  of  Mrs.  William  S. 
Jerome,  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Synodical  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Young  People’s  Societies. 

Songs  of  Love  and  Praise  No.  4,  by  John  R. 
Sweeney,  H.  L.  Gilmon,  and  J.  H.  Entwistle, 
is  a  new  book  just  issued  for  use  in  meetings 
for  Christian  worship.  The  high  character  of 
the  editors  is  a  sure  promise  of  the  success  of 
the  publication.  John  J.  Hood,^  Publisher, 
1,024  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


BDUCATIONAI.. 

Franklin  College,  New  Athene,  Ohio,  Com¬ 
mencement  will  take  place  June  23d  ;  the  aged 
John  A.  Bingham,  ex-minister  to  Japan,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

Evelyn  College  at  Princeton  lost  its  venerable 
head,  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Joshua  Hall  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  D.D.,  during  the  last  College  year. 
He  is  succeeded  by  James  H.  Worman,  LL.D.  ^ 
The  Commencement  exercises  began  on  Sunday, 
eth  instant,  with  a  special  service  for  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  conducted  by  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  Alfred  B.  Baker.  Clfass 
Day  exercises  followed  on  Monday,  Miss  Bogert, 
Biggs,  Failing  and  Gay  having  chief  parte.  The 
graduating  exercises  were  held  on  June  8th, 
Dr.  Patton  offering  prayer,  and  the  Latin  salu¬ 
tatory  and  the  valedictory  oration  following.  Dr. 
James  H.  Worman,  the  Acting  President,  pre¬ 
sided  and  at  the  close  gave  an  address  and  the 
Rev.  Alfred  B.  Baker  of  Trinity  Church  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction. 

Blackburn  University  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Rev.  Henry  T. 
Miller,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Quincy,  Illinois. 


WOMEN  AS  WELL  AS  MEN  CAN  MAKE 
MONEY. 

I  have  an  icecream  freezer  that  will  freeze  cream  per¬ 
fectly  instantly.  The  cream  is  put  into  the  freezer  and 
comes  out  instantly  smooth  and  perfectly  frozen.  This 
astonishes  people  and  a  crowd  will  zather  to  see  the 
freezer  in  operation  and  they  will  all  want  to  try  the 
cream.  You  can  sell  cream  as  fast  as  it  c-an  be  made, 
and  sell  freezers  to  many  of  them  who  would  not  buy  an 
old  style  freezer.  It  is  really  a  curiosity  and  yon  ran 
sell  from  to  $8  worth  of  cream  and  six  to  twelve 
freezers  every  day.  This  makes  a  koo'I  profit  these  hard 
times  and  is  a  pleasant  employment.  W.  H.  Baird  & 
Co.,  Dep’t  158,  Sta.  A.  Hittsburz,  Pa.,  will  send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  information  in  regard  to  this  new  invention 
on  application  and  will  employ  good  salesmen  on  liberal 
terms.  _ 


OBSERVATION  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  B.  A  O.  . 

Commencing  Sunday,  June  13,  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  will 
place  in  service,  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  Pull¬ 
man  Ohxervalion  SUeping  Cart.  The  cars  have  a  saloon 
parlor  in  the  rear,  furnished  with  easy  arm  chairs,  up¬ 
holstered  revolving  chairs  and  sofas.  This  will  enable 
passengers  to  view  with  better  advantage  the  scenic 
wonders  that  have  made  the  B.  &  O.  famous. 
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ITSAVES: 


TIE  TEETH 
TKGilHS 
TKBR^TH 
DC  POCKET 


A  TRIAL  WIU  PROVE  THIS  TRUE. 
Simple  for  Um  pooUge,  throe  ceato. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

NEW  YORK  Pmprietors  LONDON 


Outing  Suits 

Silk-Lined  throucrhout,  $15.00 
Siik-Lined  Jackets.  $10.00 

ELEVENTH  STREET  STORE 

Meltonettes.  Scotch  Mixtures,  Plain 
Series ;  in  all  colors  and  black ;  Blazer, 
Fly-Front,  and  Eton  Styles.  Lined 
throufirhout  with  Silk,  $15.00 
Suits  of  the  same  mat<’rial,  silk-lined 
jacket,  percaline-lined  skirt,  $10.00 
Durable,  both  in  material  and  in  make, 
tiiese  suits  are  peculiarly  suitable  lor 
Seaside,  Mountain,  and  Travelling  wear. 
Beady  lor  Sale  this  week. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

New  York. 


The  Western  College  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  just 
completed  its  forty-third  year.  The  baccalau 
reate  sermon  was  preached  on  Sabbath  morning 
by  the  Rev.  John  L.  McKee,  D.D.,  of  Dansville 
Kentacky,  the  venerable  father  of  the  lady  ii^esi- 
dent  of  the  College.  The  alumnae  banquet  on 
Monday  evening  numbered  150  guests.  One 
member  of  the  class  of  ’57  was  present.  The 
Rev.  Maurice  E.  Wilson,  D.D.,  of  Dayton,  Rev. 
T.  P.  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Oxford,  and  Rev.  Charles 
Little,  D.D.,  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  participated 
in  the  very  interesting  services  of  Commencement 
Day  on  Tuesday.  The  usual  delivery  of  diplo¬ 
mas  and  conferring  of  degrees  by  the  President, 
and  a  brief  address  by  the  well  known  Rev.  J. 
P.  E.  Kumler,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  completed  the  program,  and  another 
year  is  added  to  the  forty-two  in  which  the  walls 
of  the  Western  have  witnessed  so  much  done  for 
the  Christian  womanhood  of  America.  The 
music  was  very  fine  throughout  the  several  days 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  its  June 
meeting  announced  addresses,  next  winter,  from 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  county’s  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  late  war — the  14th,  26th,  97th, 
117th  and  146th.  Colonel  James  G.  Qrindlay  of 
Albany  will  speak  for  the  146th,  Major  E.  S. 
Wetmore  of  New  York  for  the  26th,  and  General 
Rufus  Daggett  of  Utica  for  the  117th.  The 
other  speakers  will  be  announced  later.  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  W.  Darling  spoke  in  the  evening 
on  Greece,  and  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Orannla  I  what  is  It  ?  A  cooked  preparation  of  wheat 
ready  for  use— Just  the  thing  for  fnvalids,  tonrista  and 
ohlldren.  Ask  yonr  grocer  for  it  or  write  Our  Home 
Grannla  Co.,  Dansvill^  N.  Y,— Union  SiffnaL 


Ministers  and  Churclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  op  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  last  at  3  o’clock.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall 
was  dismissed  to  unite  with  the  classis  of  West¬ 
chester.  Monday,  November  8th,  1897,  was 
chosen  as  the  date  of  the  Westminster  celebra 
tion  by  this  Presbytery.  It  is  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presb>terian  Union  of  this 
city.  Mr.  E.  J.  Baird  appeared  and  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  licensure.  The  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  made  their  reports.  One  of 
the  brethren  made  some  very  uncomplimentary 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  course  of  Elder  Mc- 
Dougal  of  Cincinnati.  Presbytery  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  the  practice  of  Sunday  funer¬ 
als,  introduced  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Wylie,  paster  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  been 
under  consideration  for  a  long  time,  and  has 
been  objected  to  by  some,  who  urge  that  the 
action  should  have  been  worded  so  as  to  make  it 
dwell  especially  on  the  desecration  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  the  injustice  sometimes  done  to  the 
congregations  at  evening  services.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  as  adopted  reads  as  follows :  Whereas,  The 
custom  of  Sunday  funerals  is  a  growing  evil, 
the  cause  of  much  secular  labor,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  Sabbath  burden  to  many  of  our  over¬ 
worked  pastors;  Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  discourage  the  practice  and  strongly 
urge  the  members  of  our  Church  and  all  desir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  our  ministers  neither  to  hold 
funeral  services  nor  bury  their  dead  on  the 
Sabbath  unless  there  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  Presbytery  cleared  up  the  routine  work  left 
over  from  previous  meetings.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  in 
Middletown,  New  York,  on  the  7th  inst.  There 
were  present  twenty  one  ministers  and  nine 
ruling  elders.  Clarkstown  German  Church  was 
recommended  for  aid  to  the  amount  of  8130. 
Rev,  Robert  B.  Perrine  was  received  on  certificate 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  installation  as  pastor  at 
Monticello  on  the  evening  of  July  7th.  Mr. 
Emmet  Sloat  received  licensure.  The  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mongaup  Val¬ 
ley,  New  York,  the  last  church  of  its  order  in 
the  Northern  States,  was  received  under  the  care 
of  Presbytery.  It  is  a  congregation  of  about  130 
members,  five  miles  distant  from  both  Monti¬ 
cello  and  White  Lake,  has  a  good  church  build¬ 
ing  and  parsonage  and  is  practically  out  of  debt. 

David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 

Oneonta. — At  the  June  communion  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  Newton  M. 
Hall  pastor)  seventeen  members  were  received. 
Of  these,  nine  came  from  the  Sabbath -school  as 
the  result  of  earnest  work  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  parents,  teachers  and  pastor.  The  church 
now  numbers  over  four  hundred  members,  one 
hundred  and  four  having  been  added  during  the 
ten  years  of  the  present  pastorate.  The  Boys’ 
Brigade  attended  church  in  a  body  on  Memorial 
Day  and  listened  to  a  special  address  by  the  pas¬ 
tor  on  “The  Christian  Soldier.  ”  The  Brigade 
has  been  equipped  with  attractive  new  uniforms. 
All  departments  of  the  church  are  in  a  fiourish- 
ing  condition. 

Phelps. — At  the  June  communion  Rev.  A.  J. 
Waugh,  recently  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ordained 
four  new  deacons  and  one  elder  and  received  thir¬ 
teen  into  the  church.  During  the  six  months  of 
the  present  pastorate  there  have  been  twenty- 
eight  received,  twenty-one  on  profession,  sixteen 
of  whom  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the 
oldest  being  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 

Franklinville.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  enjoyed,  on  June  6th,  a  most  delightful 
anniversa^  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  pastor’s 
service,  ^e  number  of  communicants  in  1882, 
when  Rev.  R.  R.  Watkins  began  his  labors,  was 
fifty-six,  now  it  is  two  hundr^  and  twenty-four. 
A  fine  new  house  of  worship  has  also  taken  the 
place  of  the  old.  Consecration  cards  were  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  service  and  a  goodlv  number 
signed  them  as  expressive  of  their  decision  to 
lead  a  Christian  life. 

Bethany  Center.  —  The  two  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  town  of  Bethany  have  been 
doing  well  under  the  diligent  hand  of  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  Hay,  the  past  church  year.  The  manse  and 
both  of  the  churches  have  received  repairs  and 
furnishings.  And  the  spiritual  house  has  also 
grown,  sixteen  members  having  been  received, 
eleven  of  them  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Six 
adults  and  fifteen  infants  have  been  baptized, 
one  ruling  elder  has  been  ordained ;  there  have 
been  six  marriages  and  seven  burials;  the  names 
of  nine  persons  have  been  removed  from  the  roll 


CYCLE  SADDLES 


are  made  by 


**  Makers  of  most  of  the  higfh-grade  Saddles** 


Ordinary 

Health 

Anatomical 

Pneumatic 

Hygienic 

In  14  yarion* 
sbapee,  Inter- 
cbangreable 
with  7  graded 
springs. 


ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

No  one  else  offers  the  cyclist  the  choice  of 

EVERY  POPULAR 
STYLE 

of  Cycle  Saddle  In  a  quality  above  the  sta  nd 
ard  of  all  others.  lUnstrated  catalogne 
showing  60  stjles,  free. 


600  rr  BICYCLES 

toeioteout.  All  makes. ou 
AS  KSir,  SS  tu  SIS.  NEW 
HIGH  GRADE  Mou.i«, 
fully  guarantceu.  SIS  to  SS4. 

•SI  Models  a.0  to  kiO.  Shipped 
anywhere  on  approval. 


XARN  A  BICTCZJS 
helping  adverti.e  ua.  We 


PISoflUiptewbwltolatf«duMtb«n.  _ 

Wrtia  at  saaa  far  ear  Hpaclal  Offer. 

N.  D.  HEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR. 

JOHN  CATTNACH 

361  Fifth  Aveaue,  New  York. 

(Near  S4th  Street) 

Onr  nsnal  display  of  fine  “  Own  Hake  ’’ 

LEATHER  GOODS 

Would  caU  particular  attention  to  ••The  Cattnaeh  Trank”  as 
being  the  S'.rong^  and  Lightest  ever  prodneed.  The  popular 
•‘London  Kit  Bag”  for  fte  darabUity  and  rtmvenlenoe  In 
packing.  Altotbe  latest  Improvement  In  Ladi-a’  Hat  Tranks. 
Ladles’^  and  Oentlemen  's  T<  Uet  and  Travelling  Basra.  Drees 
Salt,  Shirt  and  Rhlrt  Waist  Cases.  Portmanteana,  Tmnka,  etc. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


YOUR  VACATION 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cnltored  people,  and  go  to 
the  beantlfnl  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia? 

Special  fSdUtlea  for  atndylng  LongfeUow’s 
famous  poem.  This  la  an  Ideal  vacation  land,  fnU 
of  trout,  shad,  salmon,  pine  woods  and  osone.  The 
nights  are  Invariably  cool,  the  air  bracing.  The 
tired  brain-worker  bnllds  np  taster  than  In  any 
other  land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  are  aU  the 
faclnatlone  of  a  foreign  tour,  lncindl>  g  a  dellcloas 
little  taste  of  salt,  only  one  night  at  sea.  Leave 
Boston  (Tarmonth  Llne)Aiignst  3d  returning  ebont 
Angnst  S6th  (Plant  Lins)  Crusting  tbs  Bay  of  Fnndy 
(2U  hours  by  fast  bteamer  Prince  Rupert).  Spend 
two  days  and  nighta  In. St  John,  N.  B,  A  VACA¬ 
TION  OF  BENT  rather  than  of  t  tirliu|,  yet  we 
shaU  tee  Tarmonth,  Dlgby,  St.  Jubn.  KentvUle, 
WolfvlUe,  Orand  Pr^  Blomldon  and  the  Batin  of 
Hlnaa,  Windsor  and  Hsllfaz.  Hrtoe  ft>r  entire 

tour  of  over  three  weeks,  all  ezMnseo,  Including 

cskrrlage  drive  abont  Halifax.  ONLY  9M.00.  Our 
fourth  aeason.  Send  fur  prospectus.  Address 

ASSOCIATE  BDITOB  ••  EDUCATION,” 

00  BromSeld  St.,  Boaton,  Haas. 


WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

To  rent  at  a  low  rate,  for  the  sninmer  months,  large, 
airy,  fnrnlahed  Hoiue:  shade  and  fine  view.  Address 
H.  ti.,  care  The  Evangelist. 
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A'  Life  Saved 

A  FOND  DAUCHTER  WAS  NIGH  TO  DEATH. 

Frank  B.  Trout  Tells  a  Reporter  of  How  His  Daughter’s  Life  Was  Saved.  All  Parents 
Should  be  Interested  in  This  Narrative. 

From  the  Evening  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 


of  oommunicante  fur  unfeithfulneM  to  covenant 
vowa ;  one  Chriatian  EIndeavor  Society  has  been 
oqganixed  and  one  reorganiaed;  one  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  organiiM  and  one  reorganised; 
(me  Sunday-school  has  been  reorganised  and  a 
union  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  been  fwmed.  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  churches  has  been  100,  and  their 
membership  is  48.  There  are  two  Sunday-schools 
with  70  scholars  and  12  teachers,  and  the  two 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  66  members. 
Sunday  services  have  been  held  without  inter¬ 
mission.  The  churches  have  raised  for  congre¬ 
gational  purposes  $468,  and  the  Home  Board  has 
aided  to  the  extent  of  $200.  These  churches  are 
doing  their  best,  but  in  order  to  do  this,  they 
require  a  little  aid  from  outside  sources. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Montclaib. — The  Men’s  Club  of  Trinity 
Church  publish  a  weekly  double  leaflet,  “Our 
Church  Record,’’  the  inside  pages  giving  the 
order  of  morning  and  evening  service  for  each 
Sabbath,  and  the  last  page,  all  notices.  From 
the  front  page  of  the  May  30th  number  we  quote 
the  following:  The  celebration  of  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  opening  of  Trinity  Chapel,  held 
(m  last  Tuesday  evening,  was  in  every  way  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  was  in  part  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Men’s  Club,  and  was  under  their  auspices 
assisted  by  the  Ladies’  Church  Home  Society. 
From  the  call  to  order  at  8.30  to  the  simultane 
ouB  disappearance  of  the  refreshments  and  the 
people  at  11  o’clock  there  were  no  dull  periods. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Melvin  Bush,  an 
orchestra  of  ten  pieces  rendered  very  pleasing 
and  acceptable  music.  The  Male  Quartette, 
(imposed  of  Messrs.  Ames,  Peake,  Halkett  and 
Bogle,  sang  entertainingly.  In  the  address  of 
the  pastor  a  brief  but  comprehensive  history  of 
these,  the  flrst  ten  years  of  Trinity,  was  given 
in  a  very  happy  manner.  There  is  much  that 
points  to  a  bright  and  prosperous  future.  The 
needs  and  prospects  of  a  new  church  home  for 
our  growing  (ongregations  were  more  than  hinted 
at,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  move¬ 
ment  for  a  new  building  was  started  in  some 
definite  and  practical  manner  before  very  long. 
The  reading  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Armstrong  from  the 
works  of  Ian  Maclaren  gave  great  pleasure.  The 
reading  of  “The  Comet,’’  we  official  organ  of 
the  Men’s  Club,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Albert 
French,  closed  the  evening’s  entertainment.  To 
say  that  he  was  never  more  humorous  will  give 
those  who  know  him  some  idea  of  how  much 
his  part  of  the  program  was  enjoyed.  At  the 
(xvnclusion  of  the  program  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  ladies,  and  an  hour  of  genuine 
sociability  closed  the  <»lebration,  which  many 
will  remember  with  pleasure  long  after  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Trinity  shall  have  be- 
(»me  history. 

The  Montelair  Times  reports  the  address  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Orville  Reed,  full  of  hope,  earnest 
purpose,  wise  suggestion  and  loving  enthusiasm 
Tlie  membership  has  trebled  and  beneficences 
more  than  trebled;  while  the  “congregational 
expenses  have  increased  two  and  one-half  times 
the  beneficence  has  increased  four  times’’ ;  their 
ideal  being  “that  more  of  our  means  shall  be 
sent  outside  of  our  own  church  dcrars  for  bless 
ing  the  world,  than  shall  be  spent  upon  our 
selves.’’  This  splendid  ideal  is  backed  by  steady 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  depending  upon 
voluntary  offerings,  “that  which  has  seemed  the 
impossible  in  such  a  community’’  has  been  done : 
“We  have  maintained  our  absolutely  free 
(fiiurch. ’’  Well  done!  This  example  is  worth 
more  than  theories  and  exhortations.  Trinity 
Church  is  itself,  in  many  respects,  a  true  ideal. 

R.  A.  S. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WiLMOT. — Rev.  J.  Cairns  Cram  has  gone  to  a 
church  in  Michigan,  instead  of  a(x:epting  the 
invitation  of  this  church.  But  they  are  already 
in  correspondence  with  another  minister  with  a 
view  to  an  engagement. 

Rondkli.. — This  rural  congr^ation  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  river  was  formerly  served 
by  the  synixiical  missionary.  They  have  been 
pastorless  a  long  time,  but  keep  up  not  only 
their  Sabbath-school  and  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety,  but  also  the  mid-week  prayer  meeting  and 
a  live  circle  of  King’s  Daughters.  The  Tatter 
last  week  gave  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit 
of  orphan  and  homeless  children  within  the  state. 
Some  village  congregations  do  not  do  so  well. 

Pierre. — The  commencement  of  Pierre  Uni¬ 
versity,  Synod’s  college  located  here,  occurred 
June  1st,  and  was  quite  up  to  its  usual  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  were  eight  graduates.  On  the 
Sabbath  preceding,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Blackburn, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  the  past  twelve  years  its  ven¬ 
erated  and  distinguished  president,  preached 
the  bac(»laureate  sermon  on  the  “Purposes  and 
Means  of  Life.’’  Three  of  the  class  graduated 


Using  as  a  nucleus  for  his  investigation  the  rumor 
that  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  Frank  B.  Trout, 
well  known  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  real  estate  circles,  had 
been  saved,  a  reporter  called  on  Mr.  Trout  at  his 
office,  103  Griswold  Avenue.  Mr.  Trout  showed 
some  hesitancy  in  giving  his  opinion  for  publica¬ 
tion,  but  finaily  said:  “Circumstances  and  a  father’s 
love  for  bis  child  forced  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  but  not  until  the  whole 
medical  profession  bad  exhausted  their  skill.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  we  had  to  take  our  daughter 
from  school  owing  to  her  health.  Before  this  she 
had  been  in  the  best  of  health,  happy  and  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  She  began  to  fall  away  and  became  pale 
and  languid.  She  was  so  weak  that  she  would  fall 
down  in  a  faint  every  time  she  tried  to  walk  unsup¬ 
ported.  The  best  of  physicians  attended  her,  but 
she  continued  to  grow  weaker  and  seemed  to  be 
gradually  fading  away. 

“When  she  was  fifteen  she  weighed  only  ninety 
pounds,  and  the  doctors  said  it  was  anaemia. 
Several  physicians  said  she  might  outgrow  it,  but 
that  it  would  no  doubt  terminate  in  consumption. 
No  doctor  we  bad  could  help  her,  and  we  concluded 
ourselves,  we  must  lose  our  child,  as  she  was  grow¬ 
ing  weaker  every  day. 

“We  had  tried  all  the  well-knovm  remedies,  and 
finally  about  a  year  ago  I  bought  a  box  of  Dr.  Wil 
Hams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  and  took  them 
home.  That  day  I  bad  read  of  a  case  about  the 
same  as  my  daughter’s,  and  decid^  to  give  them  a 
trial,  though  I  must  confess  1  did  not  have  much 


with  special  honor.  Two  received  medals,  one 
gold,  the  other  silver,  for  being  foremost  in  their 
adee.  The  medals  were  supplied  by  Rev.  J. 
.  Campbell  of  Lcxli,  Wis.  Two  others  received 
each  a  neat  book  in  token  of  special  merit.  One 
of  the  graduates  from  the  classical  course  has 
been  elected  an  instructor  in  the  College  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Of  the  papers  given  by  the  class, 
a  lo(»l  critic  speaks  very  highly.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  (Ph. D. )  was  conferred 
upon  Professor  John  McK^auley  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  he  having  pursued  the  required  studies 
and  paid  the  requisite  fee.  No  degrees  are 
grant^  by  this  College  unless  these  two  condi¬ 
tions  are  fulfilled. 


A  WILDCAT  IN  AN  EXPRESS  CAR. 

-  Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Lexington 
express  on  the  Kentucky  Central  in  Cincinnati 
the  other  evening,  a  telegram  was  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  saying 
that  a  wildcat  was  Icxise  in  the  express  car  of 
that  train,  and  asking  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  its  capture  when  the  train  arrived. 

In  the  meantime.  Express  Messenger  W.  F. 
Qarrett  was  having  a  very  interesting  time  on 
his  run.  Among  his  receipts  at  Berea,  Ky,, 
was  a  cage  consisting  chiefly  of  wire  netting  and 
containing  two  large  wildcats,  consigned  to  a 
party  in  Lexington.  To  the  horror  of  the  mes¬ 
senger,  one  of  the  animals  got  out  of  the  cage 
s(x>o  after  leaving  Berea.  The  wildcat  took  up  a 
position  on  top  of  a  lot  of  kegs  that  were  in  that 
end  of  the  car,  and  amused  itself  by  following 
Qarrett  about  with  its  glaring  eyes  and  switch¬ 
ing  its  bushy  tail.  As  long  as  it  remained  there, 
Qarrett  had  no  objection,  but  his  (instant  fear 
was  that  the  animal  would  spring  upon  him. 
He  dared  not  take  his  eyes  off  it,  and  finally 
managed  to  find  his  pistol  belt  and  strap  his 
weapons  about  him.  Strangely  enough,  the  (»t 
seemed  so  dazed  and  scared  by  the  motion  of  the 
train  that  at  no  time  during  the  long  distance 
over  which  they  rode  together  did  it  attempt  to 


faith.  Before  she  had  taken  all  of  the  first  box  we 
noticed  a  change  for  the  better.  She.  however, 
gained  strength  daily  and  looked  brighter.  Every 
one  noticed  the  change,  and  I  bought  two  more 
boxes  for  her. 

“When  she  had  taken  two  boxes  she  was  strong 
enough  to  le'ive  her  bed  and  in  less  than  six  months 
was  something  like  herself.  To-day  she  is  entirely 
cured,  and  is  a  big.  strong,  healthy  girl,  weighing 
180  poui  ds,  and  hss  never  had  a  sick  day  since. 

“I  do  not  think  she  uses  them  now,  tnough  I  al¬ 
ways  keep  them  in  the  house.  My  wife  and  I  have 
recommended  them  to  our  neighbors,  and  sent  a 
few  to  another  young  girl  who  seems  to  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  my  daughter.  Had  not  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  saved  my  daughter’s  life,  I  would 
not  recommend  them  to  any  one.  1  know  th^  do 
all  and  more  than  is  claimed  for  them,  and  lam 
glsd  to  recommend  them  to  the  world.  I  know  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  saved  my 
daughter’s  life,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.” 

F.  B.  Tbopt. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  fourth 
day  of  March,  1897. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr  .Notary  Public, 

W  ayne  Ooun^,  Michigan. 

Dr.  WllMams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain, 
in  a  cundensfd  form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  trou¬ 
bles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irreg¬ 
ularities  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  Jn  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  exces’^es  of  whatever  nature. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at 
50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  12  50,  and  may  be  bad 
of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


attack  Qarrett.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  means  of  capturing  the  animal  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  throw  a  blanket  over  the  cat,  but  each  time 
it  slid  out  of  the  folds  and  the  trainmen  beat  a 
retreat.  The  firemen  then  brought  a  torch  and 
struck  the  animal  in  the  face  with  it,  blinding 
and  dazing  the  eat.  A  blanket  was  then  thrown 
over  it,  and  it  was  captured,  put  into  a  barrel, 
and  shipped  back  to  Lexington. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ZANZIBAR. 

At  last  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Zanzibar. 
On  April  6th,  the  Sultan  issued  a  decree  which 
abolishes  the  legal  status — incredible  as  it 
sounds,  we  have  actually  been  enforcing  planta¬ 
tion  slavery  in  the  islands  ever  since  we  took 
possession  of  them — but  provides  that  rights 
over  (xmcubines  shall  remain  as  before  unless 
freedom  is  claimed  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  the 
women  being  treated  as  wives.  Compensation 
is  to  be  awarded  for  slaves  legally  held,  and  if 
Zanzibar  is  unable  to  meet  the  expenditure, 
help  is  to  be  given  by  England.  The  clauses  as 
to  compensation  are  said  to  have  made  the  Arabs 
receive  the  decree  without  discontent,  and  there 
is  reported  to  be  no  probability  of  resistance. 
The  Arabs,  say  the  telegrams,  were  so  cowed  by 
the  recent  bombardment  that  they  will  not  show 
fight.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  in  future 
the  greater  ^rtion  of  the  clove  crop  will  remain 
unpicked.  We  doubt  it.  If  the  cloves  are  worth 
picking— 1.  e.,  will  pay  for  picking— the  owners 
will  be  able  to  get  i^ple  to  pick  them.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  story  of  our 
dealings  with  slavery  in  Zanzibar  is  extremely 
discreditable.  Till  forced  into  better  ways  by 
public  opinion  the  Foreign  Office  refused  to  act 
upon  what  was  long  ago  settled  to  be  the  (Or¬ 
dinal  policy  of  this  country— the  policy  of  abol¬ 
ishing  slavery  whenever  and  wherever  we  had  the 
power  and  opportunity.— London  Spectator. 


The  moet  expensive  stamps  for  collectors  are 
those  of  Mauritius  and  Hawaii. 
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San  Francisco,  ’97 


GOING  TO  THE  GONVENTION  ? 

Would  yon  llko  to  Me  Colifornla  frutt-crowlnf  et  Its  best?  Then  write  to  ns  and  we  will  tell  yon 
how  to  yislt  Sacramento  and  its  fmit-growing  snbnrh,  FAIR  OAKS.  No  extra  expense  and  mneh 
additional  pleasnre.  Yon  oan  take  it  in  either  going  or  retnming. 


FAIR  OAKS 


All  the  necessities  and  Inx> 
nnes  of  the  garden  or  or¬ 
chard  fresh  every  day  in  the 
year. 


Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives. 
Orape  Fruit  and  all  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits  grown  to  greatest 
perfection. 


Temperance  Clause 


No  Blizzards.  No  Fogs.  No  Thunder-storms.  No  Cyclones.  Pure  nountain  Water  piped  nnder  high 
pressure  to  every  lot  and  home. 

Bankers,  merchants,  professional  men,  railway  officials,  Pnllman  officials  and  many  other  wealthy 
people  are  purchasers  at  FAIR  OAKS. 

There  is  no  investment  which  will  enhance  so  rapidly  in  value,  or  yield  such  profitable  returns,  as  a 
piece  of  Pair  Oaks  land  planted  to  these  valuable  varieties  of  fruits.  If  you  desire  to  Investigate  FAIR 
OAKS  write  for  particulars  of  route  and  rate  of  the  Endeavor  Excursion  on  June  29,  enclosing  ten  cents 
for  THE  HEART  OF  CALIFORNIA,  a  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  100  pages,  telling  all  about 
fruit-growing  in  California  and  Fair  Oaks. 

FARM,  FIELD,  AND  FIRESIDE, 

(Gen.  Chas.  H.  Howard,  Editor-in-Chlef.) 

SAnUEL  WILSON  &  SONS,  215  riadlson  Street,  Chicago. 

Beard  Building,  New  York,  Eastern  Agents. 


Scbool0  anb  CoUedea. 


NEW  YOBK. 


,OHEBMERHOBM'8  TBACHBB8’  AOBMOT. 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

'  Established  IffiS 

t  East  14tb  Strbst,  Nbw  York. 


ELMIRA  GOLLEGE-FOR  WOMEN. 

Chartered  1865.  H'gh  grade  College  coarse;  superior  advan¬ 
tages  In  art  and  masic;  fscnliy.  bnlldlnKS,  eqalpments  and 
grounds,  superior;  home  comforts;  dellgbi  ful  climate;  Increased 
endowment,  scholarships  and  grnerous  prizes;  modem  Im 
provem.  nts.  steam  best,  electric  light  and  elevator;  unsecta- 
rlan,  positively  Cbiistian.  Tuition  for  College  course,  home 
and  board.  I30U  a  year. 

A.  C.  MACKENZIE,  D.D.,  President,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NGW  YORK. 

For  particulars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Nkw  York,  Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  tenc^*"S?l^“in 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  80th  year  begins  Sept.  82d. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fuller.  Principal. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


Over  4,000  vacanciee— eeveral  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  fAOO.OO  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  )  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 

8. W.  Cor.  Main  and  3d  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky.  i  Preuldent  and  Manager.  (  6S-7i  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Northern  vacancies  Chicago  office.  Southern  vacancies,  houisviOe  office.  One  fee  repMers  in  both  offices. 


Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816) 
September  29.  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


A  POWERFUL  NEW  BOOK 

ON  THE  “HIGHER  CRITICISM.’’ 

The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition 

As  niastrated  by  the  Monuments 

A  PROTBST  AGAINST  THB 

Modem  School  of  Old  Testament  Critics 

By  DR.  FRITZ  HOMMCl., 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich. 
TRANSLATXD  FROM  THg  OBRMAN  BT 

EOnUND  ncCLURE,  fl.A.,  and  LEONARD  CR05SLE 
Prof  Hommel  In  this  important  w  ork  demonstrates  the  utter 
Inadequacy  of  the  pnreiy  literary  methods  employed  by  the 
so-called  “higher  critics”  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  has 
amassed  a  large  body  of  new  material  agalrat  the  Oraf-Well- 
hansen  hypothesis,  which  he  has  set  forth  In  s  most  clear  and 
convincing  manner.  _ 

IBmo,  cloth.  Price,  Bl.TS 

E.  &  J.  B.  "toUNQ  &  CO. 

Cooper  Union,  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNBCTICUT.  LltcbSeld  Co.,  New  Milford. 

INOLESIDE— A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Opens  Tuesday,  October  6, 1897.  Poet-graduate  course. 

Mrs  Wm.  O.  Black,  Patroness. 


Summer  School  and  Home  for  Girls. 

Charo  tng  and  healthful  localltv,  on  Connecticot  River. 
Thorough  Intermediate  and  Colleim  Preparatory  courses,  ez- 
perlenced  teachers,  French  and  German  conversation,  vocal 
and  instrumental  mnslc,  specialties.  School  associated  with 
minister's  family.  Refer  to  Hra.  s.  L.  Cady,  Principal  West 
End  Institute,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

MISS  A.  W.  GRIGGS.  Princliwl. 

Ivoryton,  Conn. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Eliot  R.  Pavson,  Pb.D.,  Head  Master. 


Bobdkntown,  New  Jersey. 

BORDENTOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.— A  home  school 
for  girls,  beantlrnlly  situated  on  the  buiks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  ns  send  yon  oar  catal  «  e.  Rev.  J.  W.  BLaiSDZLL,  D.D., 
Pretideni.  Fred'k  T.  Shui.tz,  A.M.,  Head  Matter. 


OHIO. 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE. 

The  College,  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Con- 
M  ■vatory  of  Mnaio,  the  Academy. 

The  fall  term  begins  September  &.  Full  information 
from  the  treasurer, 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,  BordentowB,  N.  J. 

Pr>-pare8  for  all  colleges.  Government,  a  combination  of  pa¬ 
rental  and  military.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M.,  Prln.  Capt. 
T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd't. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SPMLSPM 

circular,  apply  to  Prfi 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman.  0 


ni  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Opens 
UL  Sept.  29.  Established  in  18S(l  20 
delpbia.  2  hours  from  New  York.  For 
Principals,  Francks  E.  Bbnnbtt, 
ASTMAN.  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


PERFECT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD. 

In  the  famonsly  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley.  Fine  valley 
and  monntaln  views.  Every  out  door  pleasure. 

Terms  reduced  at  “THE  NORTHFIELD, ’’  July  6  to  17,  and 
In  Angnst  after  the  18tb.  Bible  lectorea  at  thete  Umea. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

A  delightful  month.  lUnstrated  booklet,  “Vacation  In  North- 
fleld,”  free. 

AHBERT  O.  MOODY.  Manager, 
Ebut  Northfleld,  Ma^ 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department,  mcindmg 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session— IS97-S. 
will  open  October  Ist  and  continue  seven  (7)  months 
For  Information  apply  to  F.  J,  bHaDD,  M  D..  Secietary. 

901  K  Street,  N.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
Cloasb-al  and  Scient'flc  cenr-e  of  ti  ody,  also  Preparatory  and 
OptlonaL  Year  b-gins  Sept.  15.  1897. 

MISS  IDA  C  ALLEN,  Prtn.,  Bradford.  Maoa. 


RICHARD  s.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Bnildint,  NewYork 

literature  ^'^AOENcif® 

You  oan  renew  ALL  your  ■ubooriptlons to  newziiapen 
and  magailnea  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  it  too.  Order*  and  subeoriptlon*  reoelred  for 
books  puDlished  anywhere. 

156  riFTH  ATENUE  Room  615. 


TO  RENT — Furnished 

Rlverview  Cottage,  Luzerne,  N.  Y.;  aooommodatlona  for 
fifteen.  Address  A.  P.  SCOVILLE,  Kattekill  Bay,  N.Y 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia,  Old  Chnrcb. 

Ros6  De16  Horn©  School  ***and  girls. 

Ezce1Ie’'t  borne.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  best  col- 
legee.  Indlvldoai  care  to  backward  pnpUs.  Oymnaslnnu.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  90th,  1897.  Catalogue. 

TBOS.  P.  DARRACOTT,  M.D.,  Pb.D.,  PrinclpaL 


FOB  RENT-COUNTRY  PROPERTY.- A  cozy  Connectl- 
cnt  seashore  home  for  tired  peeple;  three  famished  cottages  at 
water's  edge,  trees,  safe  batblag,  boating,  golf,  bicycling,  post 
offlce,  telegraph,  telephone,  physician.  Mrculan.  pnotogra^u, 
references.  Prof.  N(>RTHKOP,  Brooklyn  Polytechnlo. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIHS 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
Academic.  Advanced,  avd  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Di¬ 
plomas  given  In  each  certificate  admits  to  Vassarand  Welles¬ 
ley.  Special  courses  In  Art,  Mnslc,  and  Literature.  One  and  a 
half  bonrs  from  New  York. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  13  and  15  West  86th  St., 
Nrw  Yukk  City.  Tbornngh  English  from  Kindergarten 
throogb  College  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken's  Method 
of  Concentrated  Attention  in  Mind  Training  a  fpeclal  feature; 
also  conversat'oral  French  and  German.  Home  and  Chaperon- 
age  for  special  students. 


BLAIR  PRE8BYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Fonndation.  Both  sexes  Mith  year.  Prepnres 
for  College  nr  Buslneas.  Mnslc.  Att,  Pbytlcal  Culture.  New 
flre-proof  building  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages.  Send  for  catalogoe. 

w.  8.  EVERSOLE,  Ph.D  ,  PrinclpaL  Blairstown  N.  J. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Exceptional  facilities  for  preparing  boys  to  enter  any  college 
or  scientific  schcol.  Our  closeness  of  tonch  with  Princeton 
University  Is  an  additional  advantage  to  hoy.  intending  to  en¬ 
ter  that  iastitntlon.  HUheet  references.  Write  for  the  cata- 
logne.  J  B.  FINE,  Head  Master,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


June  17,  1897  . 
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One  secret  of  Columbia  superiority  lies 
in  the  infinite  care  taken  to  bring  all  the 
features  into  harmonious  relation.  Well 
rounded  and  thoroughly  adjusted  in  its 
smallest  details  it  may  examined  with 
minute  scrutiny, 
with  certainty  of 
finding  construc¬ 
tion  that  is  not 
equalled  nor  even 
approached.  There 
is  beauty  and 
strength  in  every 
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I8M  MmMas,  $75. 

Hartford  Btcvcus, 

IM,  $55,  $5$,  $45. 

POPE  MFa.CO„ 

.  MartM,  Cms. 

Catalogue 
free  from  any  I 
dealer;  by 
IpB  mail  for  one 
*<■  atamp. 
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MEMORIAL 
V  ART 


As  specialists,  we 
ly  answer  all  memorial 
questions,  whether 
STAINED  GLASS 
-  for  the  windows,  or 

STONE,  MARBLE,  WOOD,  METAL  and  MOSAIC, 
for  the  Pulpit  Furniture  or  TABLETS  tor  Historical 
and  Memorial  Records. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOKS  WILL  BE 
SENT,  ALSO  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  IMPORT¬ 
ANT  WORK  AS  RECENTLY  EXECUTED 


[IM] 

1 

To  those  interested  in  such  Art  Work  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
visit  our 

23, 25  &  27  gg  Carmine  Street, 

6th  Avenue  New  York. 

where  work  completed  or  in  progress  can  always  be  inspected. 


Studios, 
23,  25  &  27 
6th  Avenue 
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AN  ABSOLUTCLY  PURt.SNOW.WHITC.rLOATINO  SOAP  rORTOIlTT  BATH. NURSERY  AND  ONE 
UUNDRY  WORK.  CLEANSES  THOROUOHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOET  ASYEIVET. 

A  DAA  AI  1  DX  1  A I  INinDV  A  guaranteed  pure,neutral  Laundry  Soap.  The  besT 
/tTi/  \VJUK,J  LAUnl/ri  I  Soap  made  |br ho«u«hold  uie. Oval caKe.flb The  hand. 

ARMIR'S  KITOIOI  BROWN  Ibr  bCOuring.MTubhing  and  kitchen  work. 

ARA\0l)RS  MOTTLED  OERMN 

ARMOURS  WASHING  POWDER  5o“X  r 

waahinj^  compounds,  eiiairs  ek  It  is  the  perfection  of  quick* 
artlng.  labor-saving  “deonsers"  ^ 


The  Century 
Dictionary 


Do  You  Want  It? 

If  so,  send  us  three  new  subscribers  and  $9.00 
and  we  will  ship  you  at  once  by  freight  or  ex¬ 
press,  as  you  may  direct,  a  new  complete  set  of 
the  Century  Dictionary  in  ten  volumes.  One 
additional  new  subscriber  with  $3.00  can  then  be 
sent  us  on  or  before  the  1 5th  of  each  month  for 
22  months,  or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  pre¬ 
vious.  The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  25 
new  subscribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00  each,  giying  the  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes  at 
once  on  the  receipt  of  $9.00  with  the  first  three 
names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  can  be 
furnished  on  these  terms. 


ADDRESS 

Subscription  Department  of 
The  Fvanyplig*  ^ 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoric 
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